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Art.  I.— the  KNIGnTS-TE:MPLArtS. 

1.  Dupini. —  Traifez  covcernant  nrisfoire  de  France,  s^avoir  la  con- 

damnation  drs  TempUcrs,  tjv.  4to.  Paris.  1G51. 

2.  Gurtlerii. —  Ilistoria  TempJorum.  8vo.  Amstcrdain.  1703. 

3.  Alcj'andre  Ferreira. — Memorial^  e  noticias  da  celehre  Ordcm  dos 

Tetnplarios.  2  Vols.,  4to.  Lisboa.  1735. 

4.  Histoire  critique  et  apologetique  de  VOrdre  des  Chevaliers  da 

Temple  de  Jerusalem,  diis  des  Templiers.  Par  feu  le  11.  P.  IM.  J. 
[le  Pere  Lc'jeune],  Ac.  2  A  ols.,  4to.  Paris.  1739. 

5.  Copilaeio  de  los  estahlescimietos  spitales  de  la  orde  de  caualleria  de 

Santiago.  8vo.  (black  letter.)  A^alladolicl.  1527. 

0.  Cronica  de  la  Orden  de  Alcantara.  Su  Aiitor  el  Lie.  Erey  don 
Alonso  de  Torres  y  Tapia.  Aladrid.  17()3. 

There  are  few  e])iso(les  connected  with  the  liistory  of  the 
Middle  A^es,  which  were  in  theinselves  so  striking,  or  in  their 
results  so  important,  as  the  great  ellbrt  made  by  tlie  nations  of 
Western  Ihirope  about  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century  for  the  recovery  of  tlie  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens, 
under  which  title  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  the  East 
were,  hy  a  strange  confusion  of  names,  then  designated,  or  sub- 
sccjuently  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  kingdom  established 
in  Palestine  by  Oodfroi  de  Bouillon  and  his  successors.  AVe, 
who  talk  learnedly  of  political  economy,  and  affect  to  despise 
those  who  act  from  conscientious  impuls(‘,  can  with  difficulty 
explain  to  ourselves  that  whole  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
should,  almost  at  a  moment’s  notice,  sacrifice  home,  comfort, 
and  everything  that  makes  life  dear,  for  the  sake  of  a  religious 
conviction,  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  for  a 
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n*li^iou>s  I  but  it  IS  cHU’tiiiii  tliut,  ut  tlic  pciiod  to 

wo  r(‘lbr,  Mun»j)o  wus  rou(l\’  uiid  to  djiro  ull,  uiid  to  risk 

all,  tbr  tlio  sako  ol‘  its  r(‘li»;ious  belief,  nay,  that  it  even  did 
|u‘rf  ►nil,  un(I<*r  tlie  iiiHuenee  of  that  motive,  some  of  the  brightest 
do(‘(ls  iA'  its  liistorv.  No  doubt  mankind  even  now  would  be 
ablt‘  to  make  saci  itiees  as  <>^reat  as  those  made  by  their  ancestors, 
W(‘rt‘  they  solieitt‘d  by  a  motive  e(|iially  cogent ;  and,  indeed,  the 
various  jihases  of  tlu'  ^nT'at  wars  caused  by  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  prove  that  tlie  spirit  of  national  sacritice  has  not  become 
entirt‘ly  extinrt.  Still  tliere  was  a  sublime  grandeur,  almost 
(hiix»»tie  ill  its  eharaeter,  about  the mediawal  movement,  which  is 


hard  to  be  exjduined  according  to  our  modern  notions,  and  which 
in  its  (h‘taih‘d  action  produced  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
iiioditieatioii.s  of  th(‘  irame-work  of  society  itself.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  we  art',  at  tlu'  ]>resent  day,  either  too  reasonable  or 
too  void  of*  entliusiasni,  to  enter  upon  works  of  labour,  sacrifice, 
and  devotion,  meivlv  for  the  sake  of  an  historical  association, 


liowevt'r  holy  it  may  be;  yc't  tlie  nations  of  Furope  and  of ’Asia 
were  then  perfectly  willing  to  do  and  to  die  for  the  possession  of 
land>  which  had  to  them  no  other  interest  beyond  that  of  being 
eonst'crated  to  both  (’hristians  and  ^lohummedans  by  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  those  with  whom,  as  both  believed,  (iodhad  held  direct 
intercourse,  'riieii,  the  elleets  of  the  wars  undertaken  for  the 


pos'^essioii  ef  the  eradh‘  of  our  religion,  were  of  surpassing 
iinp(U-tanee  in  their  influence  mion  the  develo|)ment  of  the 
ei\illzation  of  the  barbai  iaii  tribe's  who  had  ri'centlv  overthrown 
th('  religion  and  the  polity  of  ancient  Moine,  by  reason  of  the 
eoinniunieat ions  whieh  foree'dly  took  place  during  their  eon- 
tinuanec',  Ix'twt'e'ii  tlu'  ('stern  nations  and  the  more  refined 
inhabitants  of  tlii'  Fast,  wlu're  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
ot  (ireeei'  and  Rome  still  survived,  dimmed  and  obscure  though 
they  certainly  were.  It  would  n'quire  more  space  than  we  can 
now  d('vot(‘  to  thes('  considerations,  to  trace  in  detail  the  “Influ¬ 


ence  of  the  Frusades;" 


and  moreover  Ifeeren’s  work  under 


that  title  remh'rs  any  such  examination  unnecessary.  But  the 
subsidiary  episodes  of  the  History  of  the  Knights-'remplars,  and 
of  sniiK'  other  of  the  military  monks,  appear  to  us  to  present 
so  many  point  of  general  interest,  whieh  are,  we  fear,  still  so 
little  known  to  the  majority  of  Fnglish  readers,  as  to  justify  us 
in  ('ailing  attention  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of  "this 
n(*tie(‘:  and  from  tlumi  we  have  collected  some  facts  hitherto 
oniitt('d  in  the  more  generally  known  works  upon  the  subject. 

e  ]uopose,  in  fact,  to  make  a  lew  iv'inarks  upon  tlie  jirinciples 
and  the  fortunes  of  some  (»f  those  important  institutions. 

Shortly  after  the  oflicial  adoption  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
C  onstantine  the  Crreat,  stimulated  by  his  mother’s  zealous  attempts 
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to  discover  the  rolics  of  tlio  founders  of  our  faith,  the  passion  for 
pili^rimau^c's  to  tlie  Holy  Land  seems  to  have  taken  stronjj^  hold 
of  tile  popular  mind  amontrst  tlie  Hliristian  nations  of  the  West. 
l)urin<>^  the  early  periods  of  the  Moliammedan  eon(|iiest  of  Asia 
Minor,  that  is  to  say  between  b37  and  Idbo,  the  Araliian  prinees, 
who  carried  forward  the  work  of  the  l*ro])]iet,  do  not  appear  to 
iiave  interfered  seriously  with  the'  seeurilv,  or  with  the  leli^tious 
i)l)servanees  of  the  pilu^rims  win*  lloeked  to  tlie  scenes  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion.  'I'lii'V  are  statiul,  on  the  eontraiy,  after  the  eoiujuest  of  Syria, 
rather  to  have  eneoura»j^ed  a  zeal  from  which  they  extraeti'd  a 
n^venue,  by  means  of  a  species  of  capitation-tax;  and  certainly 
<h(‘  various  foundations,  or  charities,  organized  by  the  (diristians 
of  th(‘  Hast  for  the  rtdief  of  visitors  to  the  holy  places,  were 
r{'s])ecti‘d,  even  if  not  directly  patroni/(‘d,  by  the  Saracenic  rulers 
ol*  Syria.  Amoni^st  the  most  remarkabh'  of  tlu'se  ibundations  was 
th(‘  I  lospital  of  Si.  dohn  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  the  commeneement 
it  was  solely  a  eliaiitable  institution,  and  sneli  it  remaiui'd  so 
loim  as  the  Saracenic  dominion  continued  ;  nor  did  it  assume 
the  military  character  of  the  lvni»^hts  ol‘  St.  John  until  after 
the  events  had  occurred  which  L»*ave  rise  to  the  first  Crusade. 
During  the  desperate  struggh‘  in  South -Westiuai  Europe 
betw(*en  tlu'  (Miristians,  and  th(‘  Moors  and  Arabs — a  struggle,  for 
a  long  time  evenly  balanced,  or  ratluu’  in  which  the  advantage 
for  a  time  leant  towards  the  Arabs,  who  succi*eded  in  establish¬ 
ing  tluunselves  in  Sj)ain,  Sicily,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  south  of  h’ranci; — the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  warriors  was  I'lnployed  almost  exclusively  in  tlie  attempt  to 
n'pid  the  invasion  of  their  native  lands.  Tin*  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  A(|uitaine,  indet‘d,  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of 
the  ])hases  of  the  struggle  between  tlu'  Arabs  and  the  (Jliristian 
trib(‘s  in  tlu'  ])eriod  which  elapsed  between  the  years  Tloaiid 
i<H!f ;  and  it  is  woi’thy  of  remai'k  here,  that  the  organization  of 
military  monks  ]»rt‘vailed  amongst  the  Aiubs  of  Sjiain  and  of 
the  J'last  long  iKdbic'  it  was  adojited  by  the  Latin  Cliiistians. 
About  the  iniddh'  of  the  eleventh  ciaitury,  howevm*,  the  onward 
moviMiu'iit  of  the  Saiaeenic  wavc^  of  invasion  had  been  etlectually 
<*h<'cked  ill  ISoutli- Western  Europe  ;  audit  also  happiau'd  that  in 
jdtio,  th(‘  govi'rnment  of  Syria  was  wrested  from  the  more 
rctined  and  humane  .Vrabian  tribes  by  the  fierce  and  intolerant 
Turcomans,  who  took  and  sacki'd  Jerusalem,  butchering  the 
garrison  placed  thei‘e  by  the  Sultan  of  l^gypt,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  th(‘  ])ilgrims.  All  the  sained  edifices  Avere 
d('stroy(‘d  by  th(‘se  rut  bless  invaders,  except  the  llolv  Sejmlchre; 
and  //h/Z  was  only  retained  for  the  sake  of  the  tax  levii'd  upon 
its  visitors,  who,  howtwer,  were  treated  by  the  fierce  conquerors 
witli  iM'ery  imaginable  cruelty  and  indignity.  Gerard,  the 
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of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  tlio  period  of  this  invasion, 
appears,  liowovrr,  to  liavo  ])erforined  tlie  duties  of  his  olhce  so 
nol)ly,  that  lu'  almost  alone  was  spared  from  tlie  ^('neral  doom; 
hut  th('  prop(‘rtv  of  the  lu^spital  was  seized,  its  various  establish¬ 
ments  clnsed,  and  even  (u'rard  liiniselt  was  thrown  into  ])rison. 

Imu’  about  tw(‘nty  yc'ars  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
su])]x»rted  patiently  the  insults  and  eruelties  inflicted  upon  their 
luli^riins  hy  the  n(‘w  master’s  of  Syi’ia,  until  at  last  their  feel  in  j^s 
of  indii^nation  Ibund  an  exponent  in  Peter  the  Hermit,  lhat 
(‘xti’aordinarv  man  had  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  person, 
ami  was  tlms  an  eye-witness  of  its  ])rof*anation,  and  of  the 
suflerin^s  of  his  (^In  istian  brethren  ; — of  scenes,  in  tact,  which 
roused  in  his  exoited  mind  one  of  those  strano’o  contagious 
“  madnesses  which,”  in  their  turn,  “make  mankind  mad.’’  He 
obtaiih'd,  therefore,  as  an  introduction  to  the  mission  he  con¬ 
ferred  u]>on  himsi'lf,  letters  to  the  Pope  Urban  II.,  successor 
and  disciple  of*  (Gregory  VI 1.,  who  at  once — partly  from  policy, 
and,  no  doubt,  also  })artly  from  conviction — entered  warmly  into 
the  scln'ine  suLTiicsted  by  the  Hermit,  of  organizing  a  collective 
effort  of  the  Latin  Christians  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  wresting  the 
holy  plaei's  t'rom  the  hands  of  the  Intidcls.  Urban  received 
Peter  as  a  ]n’0])]iet,  and  set  in  motion  every  power  under  his 
eontrt)!  to  add  to  tlie  we  ight  and  influence  of  the  preaching  of 
that  wild  enthusiast,  wlio  was  thus  enabled,  sliortly  after  his 
n‘tni*n  from  the  Last,  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades;  or,  in 
other  w«»rds,  to  urge'  Luroju'into  a  general  holy  war  with  Asia, 
whiedi  lasteel,  with  varieais  fortune's,  for  more  than  two  hundred 


yea  I's. 

Pe'te'r  the)  Hermit  and  a  certain  Gaultier- sans- Avoir  placed 
th  eanstdves  at  the'  he'ael  of  the  first  beiely  of  volunteers  who 
eefh'i-e'el  to  atte'nijit  the  re'seue  eif  the  Hedy  Land;  but  as  they 
were'  teitally  incapable'  of  establisliing  any  disci])line  or  organi¬ 
zation  ainemgst  the'  immense  multitude' which  had  joine'd  them,  it 
e'anneit  aflord  groiinels  for  surjirise  that  tlie  result  of  this. under¬ 
taking  shoulel  simply  have  heem  to  sae'rilice  'IdthOdO  men,  with- 
euit  se'e'ui  ing  anv  enie' e»bject,  or  inflicting  anv  seriems  injurv  upon 
tile  e'ennnioii  ene'niy.  Elu'  seconel  expeelitiem  mustered  its  fe^rces 
in  the  lu  ighbouihood  e>f  Constantine>])h',  anel  was  reviewed  by 
Ah'xis,  the'  re'igniug  Gre'e'k  e'lnperor,  in  Hay,  1097.  It  is  said  that 
on  this  e>eeasie>n  it  numbe're'el  not  less  than  000,000  lighting  men, 
be>ieles  a  e'ountless  host  of  unarnu'el  jdlgrims, — a  bodv,  be  it 
ediM'i’ve'd,  wliie'h,  with  all  the  nie'ans  anel  appliance's  of  moele'rii 
e’ommi<'!ariats,  we'  shoulel  find  it  diflicult  tei  support  in  the  held 
— if  we  may  judge  by  the  ree’Ciit  exjierieiicc  eif  the  Ch'imeaii 
canipaigns — but  which  was  so  immeasurably  in  excess  of  the 
military  organization  of  the  particular  perie'id,  that,  after  two 
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voars  of  fighting  and  inarcdiing,  only  40,000  inon  survive  d  to 
lav  sice:c  to  Jorusaloni.  'Flic  rosistanco  ollhivd  l>v  tho  Turks,  in 
this  crowning  oi'.oration  of  the  w;ir,  was  d(‘S|)(‘rate‘ :  at  huigth, 
howcv(‘r,  Kuroj)can  valour  ])rcvail('d,  and  tin'  city  was  taken  hy 
storm  on  tlu'  loth  of  tiuly,  lOOtt,  when  the  ( ’rusadt'rs  amply 
retui’iK'd  the  h'sson  taught  them  hy  the  Infidels — nay,  evi'ii 
may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  the  latti'r  in  cruelty  and  wanton 
mischief.  I'\)r  three  days  the  excitenl  victors  indulged  in  a 
gt'iicral  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  (d‘  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison,  s])aring  neither  sex  nor  age;  and  then,  forsooth, 
these  bloodthirsty  disciples  of  Him  who  came  u])on  ('arth  to 
proclaim  “  J*cace  and  good-will  towards  men,'’  walkc'd  in  pro¬ 
cession,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  to  llis  tomb.  Alas!  for 
the  contradictions  of  tho  human  race. 

In  order  to  retain  the  ])rize  so  hardly  won,  the  (diristians  left 
a  portion  of  their  army  in  derusalem,  under  the  conduct  of 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne;  but  the  metisures  so  adopted  W(‘r(‘  not 
sulllciont  to  secure  the  pt'aceful  occiq^ation  of  tlu'  new  kingdom, 
and  (iodfrey  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  strange  tur¬ 
moil  of  foreign  wars  or  domestic  ])rivations.  (Mie  of  the 
earliest  measures  of  the  King  of  tb'iaisalem,  howevei’,  was  to 
restore  to  the  religious  institutions  the  ])ro])('rty  they  had 
possess(‘d  bel'ore  the  invasion  of  the  d'urcomans  ;  amongst  others, 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John.  \  cry  shortly  alb'i  wards,  and 
during  the  mastership  of  Kaimond  Hu])uy,  the  Christian  nobles 
appear  to  have  altered  and  (‘Xtended  the  objects  of  the  monastiir 
order  connected  with  that  institution,  jukI  to  have  introdiu'ed 
an  imitation  of  the  military  monks  of  the  Sai’acc'iis,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  hos[)itals  and  roadside  stations  eom- 
inittcd  to  their  charge,  against  the  attacks  of  tlu'  Inlidels,  who 
W(‘re  not  kc})t  in  check  by  the  feeble  garrisons  of  tlu^  King  of 
flerusalem.  Such  fixed  posts,  however,  did  not  sullice  for  the 
j)roteclion  of  the  pilgi*ims,  wlio  were  (‘oiistantly  ex])osed  to  the 
insolence  and  the  violenct' of  the  Infidels  duiing  their  ])assage 
bi'tween  the  stations;  and  to  such  a  ])itch,  iiah'i'd,  did  these 
annoyances  at  length  reach,  that,  in  IMS,  llug(>  de  J^iganis, 
Godfrey  de  Sto.-Andomaro,  and  si'vc'ii  (►ther  l''i<*nch  knights, 
formed  thcmst'lves  into  an  institution  for  tin'  exj)ress  ])ur})ose  ol’ 
escorting  the  ])ilgrims  from  the  sea-coast  to  Jei’u.>alem,  and  of 
])rotccting  them  trom  the  dangers  of  the  road.  This  institution 
nu't  with  great  sii})port  from  the  King  of  J(‘rusalem,  and  from 
the  ecclesia.^tical  authorities  ;  and  Jkddwin,  who  had  succced('d 
Ciodfrey  uj)on  the  uneasy  tlo'one  of  Palestine,  gav('  the  new 
body  of  military  monks  a  part  of  the  TcJiiple  as  the  s(‘at  of  tlu'ir 
ordt'i’ — from  which  circumstance  tiny  assumed  the  name  of 
Knights-Templars.  It  was  eouie  years,  however,  before  the 
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Toinplars  ohtainod  Riifficlcnt  influence  to  render  fhemselves 
independent  of  the  Hospitallers,  as  the  military  monks  of  the 
Ilosj)ital  of  St.  John  were  ealh  d  ;  for  at  first  they  were  not 
rep^ilarlv  enrolh'd,  nor  did  they  receive  an^  definite  oru^ani- 
zation :  they  simpK’  hound  themselves  by  aow,  before  the 
Patriarch  of  .lerusahun,  to  tlu'  ordinary  monastic  rules  of 
eliastity  and  ob(‘dienee,  and  the  renouncing  of  their  individual 
riirht  of  action  into  the  hands  of  their  master,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  advance  the  security  and  jirospmdty  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  kini^doni  in  l‘alestine.  About  11‘JS,  lluo-e  de  Pagaiiis, 
who  had  Ix'cn  sent  into  Kuropi'  to  revive  the  declining  ardour 
of  tlie  Crusadt'rs,  obtained  from  I’opi'  Honorius  and  the  Council 
of  dVoves  an  otlicial  ’ri'co<xnition  of  the  new  order ;  and 
St.  HcTiiard  of  (dairvaux  was  a]>])ointed  by  the  Pope  to  draw  up 
its  statutes,  which  he  did  in  a  manner  singularly  characteristic’ 
of  the  ignorance,  and  tlu'  fierce'  yet  sincere,  devotion  of  the 
pi'i  iod,  and  in  accordance  witli  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Court, 
of  Jiome,  always  .anxious  to  have  under  its  immediate  c'ontrol 
its  (ovii  military  force'  in  countries  under  its  spiritual  sway. 

d’he  progi’t'ss  of  the  ordei’  of  the  Te'mplars  was  (‘Xtremely 
rapid  after  it  had  lu'cii  thus  reguluily  organized,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  it  Ix'came  the  refuge  of  tlu'  earnestly  elevout  nobles  oi 
all  the  ('hristian  nations  of  fhirope  who  were  not  in  daily  contact- 
wit  h  the  Arabs.  Since  Cervantes  wrote  his  sublime  burlesque, 
it  has  be'cn  the  fa>hion  to  ignore  the  existence  of  chivalrous 
tee'lings  as  the  guiding  princi]des  of  natiems  ;  but  during  the 
eh'venth  and  twelfth  centuries,  it  i.s  certain  that  those  fe'elings 
we're  sufliciently  geiu'ral  to  iniprcss  a  strongly  marked  character 
u])on  socie'ty  ;  nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  under  such 
circumstance's,  an  oreler  whie'h  gave  vent  to  the  love  of  war  and 
aelventure  whiedi  ])revailcd  amongst  the  military  class,  whilst  it 
als(»  gave  tee  tlu'ir  actions  the  excuse  of  religion  and  the 
sanctieui  ot  ])rl('sts, — it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such 
an  en’elcr  shendei  at  enice  se'ize  violent  hold  upon  po])ular  sym- 
jeathies.  I  he  immediate'  result  of  the  ])reachiiig  of  Hugo  dc 
J*aganis  was,  that  he  returned  te)  -lerusalem  with  a  large  acces- 
siein  ot  ot  numbe'rs  to  his  trate'rnity,  anel  eluring  the  next  centurv 
the  numbe'rs,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  the  Templars  con- 
tinue'd  to  increase.  To  relate  their  history  would  be  to  relate 
that  of  the  Crusade's,  for  the'v  w'ere  so  involved  in  the  various 
])hases  of  that  struggle  as  to  ieh'utify  their  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Pah'stine.  The  tale,  toe),  we)uld  be'  a 
we'ary  and  disguMing  one',  we  fe'ar  ;  for  the  heroism  of  these 
wars  was  the  t'Xe'e'pt ion.  not  the  rule;  and  the  7V/A/;//,  or  the 
Latin  (  hristians  of  Palestine  certainly  forgot  within  a  verv 
she)]t  ]>eriod  the'  vah')ur  and  the'  unity  of  faitli  and  purpose  of 
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the  original  conquerors,  whilst  the  various  orders  of  mil  it  ary 
monks  seem  to  have  busied  themselves  far  more  with  tlieir 
internecine  quarrels  than  with  the  defenee  of  tlic  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  eenturv,  indeed,  the. 
Templars  already  gave  the  inliabitants  of  Palest iiu'  reasons  for 
suspecting  the  sincerity  of  tlu'ir  conduct  ;  but  for  some  time 
longer  they  remained  in  possession  of  popular  fa vonr  in  Kuro])e, 
and  even  at  times  they  co-operated  in  an  energetic  and  success¬ 
ful  manner  with  the  later  (h-usades.  It  may,  thert'fore,  sullice 
to  mention  briefly,  that  after  i^aganis  and  his  iViends  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Pome  to  their  organization  of  the  lu  der 
of  the  hemph',  the  leaders  of  the  Hosi)ital  of  St.  John  thought 
it  advisable  to  adopt  a  similar  set  of  rules,  aiul  to  originate  an 
analogous  order  under  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Jolin,  or 
the  Hos])itallers ;  but,  unfortunately,  alU'r  a  few  years  those 
two  ordt'rs  of  militai'v  monks  arrayed  themsidvc's  in  viohait 
antagonism  to  one  another.  The  JVut(*nic  Knights  wtuv  incor- 
j)orated  upon  nearly  the  same  ])rinci})les  as  tlie  Tcanplars  and 
the  Hospitallers;  and,  like  them,  devoted  their  efforts  princi- 
j)jilly  to  tlu'  (h'fence  of  the  kingdom  of  Palestine;  whilst  tlu' 
reJigious  zeal  of  the  military  classes  of  tlu'  IVadnsula  Ibiind 
vent  in  the  orders  of  St.  Jago,  of  (^ilatrava,  and  ot‘ Alcantai’a,  to 
whicli  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  reh'r. 

I'he  Crusades  themselves,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Latin 
Christians  to  maintain  the  kingdom  of  Pah'stine,  were  amongst 
the  natural  conse([uences  of  the  religious  beli(‘f  of  the  nations  of 
estern  bhirope  during  the  Middh'  -Ages,  and  of  tlie  antiigonism 
which  at  a  very  early  ])eriod  displayed  itself  betwecai  (Miris- 
tianity  and  Islaniisin.  Th(‘  almost  simultaneous  establishment 
of  the  onh'rs  of  military  monks  is  a  phenomenon  of  nearly  ecpial 
interest  to  that  attached  to  the  Crusades;  and  it  s(‘ems  tons 
that  AI.  lAiuri('l  is  correct  in  his  explanation  of  tlu'  oi‘igin,  when 
he  attributes  it  mainly  to  the  divsire  of  tin*  warllki*  classes  of 
feudal  .society  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  guidaiua'  of  tlie 
religious  enthusiasm  promoted  by  the  churcli.  Such,  indeed, 
became  the  ruling  ])rinci])l(‘  of  tlie  ehi('fs  of  the.se  orchu’s  within  a 
very  short  jx'riod  from  their  establishment  ;  and  we  must  seek 
for  the  explanation  of  the  jealousy  witli  which  tlnw  were 
regarded  at  an  early  period  of  their  caic'cr,  by  both  the  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  ])owers,  in  the  fact  of  tluar  having  become  in 
a  very  jieculiar  manner  the  faithful  expr(‘ssl(>n  of  tlu^  wild  inde¬ 
pendences  and  of  the  ill-regulated  valour  of  tlu^  leudal  nobles. 
»So  long  as  the  military  orders  conseaiti'd  to  follow  the  in.spi- 
ration  of  tln^  ('hnrch  of  Piune,  tlnw  were'  rc'garded  by  that 
ambitious  coiut  as  valuable  auxiliaries,  or  at  least  as  us(*ful 
vents  for  the  uneasy  R])irits  of  the  AA  est.  Put  when  they  had 
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iTirroiisod  iii  iiiid  iiiHiioiico  to  sucli  fin  extent  us  to  be  uble 

to  ciitertuiii  vi*'i<>iis  <•!  teniporul  uiid  spirituul  iu(l('peiideiiee,  tlu' 
iiiiliturv  orders  boeume  objt'ets  ot  droud  to  tlic  otlier  poN\eis  ot 
tht‘  sl;iU‘ ;  and  these  leelini::s  s(K)n  i^uve  rise  to  more  active  senti¬ 
ments  ot‘  liatred.  ]*rosp(‘rity  and  po])ular  lavour  liad,  it  mi\y 
lK‘ol)S(‘rve(l,  j)i'odiieed  tludr  usually  (l(*morali/in^  effects  u})on  the 
relijxious  oi’diM’s  ol  monks,  and  insensil>ly  they  liad  cast  aside  the 
nohltu*  part  of  tlie  princijdes  u})on  which  they  were  founded ; 
that  is  to  say,  tluw  had  ceased  to  re})resent  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  tlu*  military  classes  of  feudal  Europe,  and  had 
l)ecome  simplv  l)odi(*s  of  oi‘ganiz(‘d  sol(lit‘rs  without  allegiance 
to,  or  (h‘pen(h‘nce  upon,  any  of  the  social  powers  around  them. 
Evideiitlv  bodies  so  constituted  and  governed  could  not  co¬ 
exist  with  the  regular  develojunent  of  civilization;  especially 
wh(‘n  the  kiim(hjm  ot*  l*ah'stine  itself,  which  tlu'V  wc're  avowedlv 
instituted  to  (h'feiid,  had  be(‘n  destroyed,  and  the  leeling  lor  the 
( 'lusades  had  elfei’tually  betm  extinguished;  and  we,  therefore, 
lind  tluit  V(‘rv  shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  expiring  elforts  of 
th(‘  <*rusa(ling  spirit  umhu’  St.  Jamis  and  our  own  Edward  L, 
nearly  all  the  governments  of  A\"('stern  l']uropc  began  to  con¬ 
spire  against  the  existence  of  these  anomalous  bodies.  The 
Knights  of  St.  John  viU’v  wis(‘ly  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
(li''arm  the  enmity  of  tlie  church  and  of  the  roytil  power,  by 
assuming  an  arduous  and  dangtuous  t)ost  at  liliodes,  in  the 
direct  ])ath  of  the  ^lohamniedan  compicrors  of  Syria.  The 
']\'utonic  Knights  turiu'd  their  tmergies  against  the  barbarian 
trii>es  upon  tht‘  north-eti>t('rn  frontiers  of  the  (Jerman  Empire, 
and  afier  a  .''ingular  caroiU’  of  invasion,  mergi'd  into  the  general 
political  organ izati(»n  of  tludr  adopted  country.  Ibit  the  Tem¬ 
plars,  wliiKt  abandoning  the  struggle  in  the  Etist,  attempted  to 
ri'tain  and  increas(‘  their  powm*  in  tiie  states  of  Western  Jhirope; 
and,  indi't'd,  on  some  occasion^,  tiny  seem  to  have  made  so 
ostentatious  a  display  of  their  >\ealth  and  inlluence,  as  to  explain, 
if  not  absolutely  to  juMify,  the  growing  jealousy  and  dislike, 
which  tinally  leil  to  their  Mippression  in  the  tragic  manner 
r(‘cord('d  in  tlu'  various  authors  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
«»r  in  Ihiyiuuiard  s,  Miidu'lets,  or  Addison’s  works  u])on  the 
.subject.  Vnv  instance,  during  the  .struggle  between  the  mo¬ 
narchical  and  ili('  (‘cch'siastical  ])o\vers,  which  took  place  both 
in  Ihigland  and  in  h’rancc'  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
till'  beginning  of  thi'  l‘ourt('enth  centuries,  the  Templars  arraved 
t h('ni.''el \ I's  \('i‘y  indHcri'ctly  upon  the  side  ol  the  popes,  even 
whilst  they  endeavoured  to  n'lider  themselves  lnde])endent  of 
the  Ivonian  See;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  ])laced  themselves  in 
ant.igoiiism  ^^lth  both  the  priiiciph's  which  wi*re  coiitendim^  for 
supremacy  in  l.uropi'.  l*roni  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
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circumstances  wliicli  had  pfivcn  rise  to  tlic  Crusades,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  existence  of  siieli  bodies  as  the  military  monks  had 
also  disaj)])eared,  unh'ss  it  were  in  S|)aiii  and  in  Portugal ;  and 
under  su(‘h  eireiimstanccs  the  ruK'rs  of  AVestern  lhiroj)e  must, 
sooner  or  later,  have  tMt  tlu'  necessity  for  supprcssini*'  institutions 
so  fraught  with  dan<^(‘r  to  rt'ti^nlai’  national  n’ovi'rnments  as  these 
wealthy,  ind(‘p(‘nd('nt,  military  republics  estid)lished  in  the  very 
h(*art  ol‘  their  dominions.  It  cannot,  tlieri'fon',  b(‘  a  matter  of 
snrpi’ise  tliat  a  needy,  unpriiu‘i})led,  and  ambitions  monarch  like 
Phili])p('  le  Ih‘1,  should  have  eonceiv('d  the  ])rojeet  lor  the 
destruction  of  the  Templars  :  that  he  shonld  have  been  abh'  to 
effect  it  in  the  manner  he  did,  must  be  eonsidtu’cd  at  h'ast  to 
prove  that  the  order  had  entirely  lost  its  liold  upon  ])o}>nlar 
suppoi’t ;  or,  rathei’,  that  it  had  imuirred  popular  hatred  to  an 
extraordimiry  deij^ree.  It  had,  indetd,  survived  the  ])eriod  of 
its  natural  existence,  aiul  would  app(‘ar  to  have  (‘xcited  very 
p:(*iieral  jealousy,  if  not  evmi  ])ositive  antipathy,  amons>;st  botli 
the  civil  and  the  religious  authorities  of  the  day,  and  amongst 
the  ])nhlic  at  larp^e  ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  countenance  and  the  active  su])port  t»*iv(‘ii  by  l*o])C 
Clement  V.  and  tht‘  various  «j:overnments  of  Europe  to  the 
violent  proceeding's  oi‘  tlu'  l^h'eiich  kijiii^  against  an  institution 
St)  mucli  iiiore  closely  allied  to  the  ])ontillcal  court  than  it  was 
to  any  of  the  civil  govi'rnmeuts  of  Europe. 

Tlu're  are  some  curious  traditions  which  have  come  down  to 
us  lioin  the  Middle;  Agt  s,  and  which  certainly  indicate  that  tlu; 
order  of  the  T(‘mj)lars  had  greatly  fallen  away  from  the  virtues 
of  its  oi’iginal  members:  the  olttui  (piot(‘d  tale  of  the  rt‘ply  of 
our  Richard  Cieur  d(‘ Lion  to  Eouhpies,  wlnui  re])roached  by  him 
with  th(‘  vict's  of  his  court,  designatt'd  by  that  holy  man  under 
tin*  title  of  the  King’s  thrt'e  danghtt'rs,  Ih’ide,  1  )ebanch(‘rv^ 


and  Av;ii‘ice;  in  which  he  said  that  “he  had  alrt'ady  ])arted 
with  his  daughtt'r.  Pride,  to  the  Templars.”  This  tale,  wlu*ther 


aiitht'iiti'’  or  not,  shows  that  tlu'  order  was  genei’allv  btdit'vt'd  to 
b(‘  opt'ii  to  tlu'  reproach  of  ])ri(h‘  at  a  vtuy  early  })eriod  of  its 
history.  At  all  tinu'S  the  jealousy  between  the  1Vmj)Iars  and 
1  lospitalh'i’s  had  pi’oved  a  serious  source  of  evil  to  tlu*  struggling 


kingdoTii  ol*  Jerusalem  ;  whilst  the  lukenvarmness  ol*  the  former 


during  the  (‘X])edition  ol‘  (Aeur  do  Lion,  and  their  ])Ositive 
treaclu'ry  against  J^’rcderic  11.  of  Cierinany,  together  with  their 
frequent  interlerences  Ix'twecni  tlic  ])0})es  and  the  monarchs  of 
lhiroj)e  (as  in  the  dispute  between  oui’  Jolin  and  Innocent  lll.j, 
had  comhiiuMl  to  ali('nat(‘  from  these  soldifU's  of  tlu‘  (h'oss  the 


})opular  lavour  they  .still  uiKpU'stionahly  enjoy(‘<l  at  the  com- 
iiK'Ucenunit  of  the  thirt(‘enth  century,  lint  it  s(‘ems  to  be 
ecjually  certain  that  the  wealth  of  the  Templars  was  the  most 
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powerful  t(*iiiptatioii  to  tlio  incdlfovnl  kiii^s.  Our  own  feeble 
uiid  unprincipled  Henry  lll.p^avo  indications,  os  early  as  1250, 
of  his  dt‘8ire  to  appropriate  the  resources  ot  the  order.  Ihere 
were  one  or  two  partial  atteinj)ts  at  their  coiitiscation  at  later 
i>eriods  ;  hut  the  immediate  temptation  to  destroy  the  Templars 
IS  usually  said  to  have  been  siiirp^ested  to  the  mind  of  Philip  tlie 
Fair  hv  the  events  which  took  place  in  Paris  in  IdOd.  On  tliat 
occasion  the  French  kin<>:,  who  liad  excited  a  very  lurious 
popidar  commotion  by  one  of  his  frequent  interferences  with  the 
cfona^e  of  his  realm,  was  forced  to  take  retuge  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Tem])le — (h'stined,  singularly  enough,  to  be,  nearly  five 
hundred  years  afterwards,  the  scene  of  the  sufferings  inflicted 
upon  his  descendant  by  the  Paris  mob.  Philip  would  appear 
then  to  have  been  struck  with  the  power,  wealth,  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Knights  ;  and  historians  even  insinuate  that  he 
saw  n  ason  to  suspt  ct,  from  the  ease  with  which  the  Templars 
stilled  tlie  popular  commotion,  that  they,  who  were  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  guardians  of  the  royal  treasnn‘,  had  been  engaged  in 
exciting  it.  Phili]),  nevertheless,  dissembled  his  intentions  for 
a  tiiiK',  and  even  in  t  tetober,  I'lH  l,  he  ])ul)lished  on  act,  quoted 
verbally  by  Paynouard  in  his  “  Memoires  llistoriques  relatits  a  la 
condamnat ion  des  Chevaliers  du  Temple,”  (Paris,  1813,  page*  14), 
in  which  Philip  spe  aks  in  terms  of  ])raise  of  the  goe)el  deeds  e)f  the 
order,  and  actually  cemfers  marks  of  his  spe'cial  favour  upon  it, 
and  upem  its  members,  feir  whom  lie  expresses  a  particular 
re'garel.  »laque‘s  ele  Molai,  the  last  (iraiid  blaster  of  the  Tem])le, 
is  de'seribe'd  by  Ihquiy,  wlio  warmly  elefends  Philip  the  Fair 
and  ('lenient,  and  by  (iurt levins,  the  Dutch  historian  of  the 
'feniplars,  wlio  teiok  a  more  Protestant  and  less  favourable  view  of 
tbes('  transactions,  in  wliicli  the  pope  anel  the  edelest  son  of  the 
chureli  playerl  so  very  eejuivocal  a  part,  as  liaving  been  a  good 
Bolelier,  and  free  freni  reqiroaeh,  before  the  ele'Structiem  of  his 
<»reler  had  been  eh‘termineel  em  by  its  nee'dy,  un])rinciple^d 
ineniies.  Peditical  consieleratiems  must,  therefore,  we  think,  be 
considered  to  liave'  mainly  influencexl  those  who  moved  in  this 
most  important  matter  eif  the  siqipression  of  an  institution  which 
was  charactmistic  e)f  the  faitli  and  feelings  of  a  state  of  society 
no  long('r  in  e>  * 
by  the  leaders  o 
of  human  histor 

and  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  we  might  have  been  led  to  expect' 
from  their  previous  hypocrisy  and  cowardice.  At  the  present 
day,  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Templars  only  excite 
B  smile  of  contenqit  for  the  age  which  could  have  allowed  them 
to  have  been  rii^'orded  against  a  body  of  gentlemen,  such  as  the 
Knights  must  have  been  ;  whilst  the  various  steps  of  their  trial, 


nstenee;  and  tlie  sulisequent  measures  adopted 
f  European  politics  in  this  fearfully  dark  peudod 
v  were  marked  bv  all  the  violence,  the  iniustice. 
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whcthor  rocordod  by  iViond  or  by  foe,  prove  that  every  effort 
was  made  to  cripple  the  defence  of  the  accused,  and  that  every 
luetliod  of  open  violence,  or  of  moral  seduction,  was  resorti'd  to, 
in  order  to  ensure  a  conlession  of  the  Innnous  crimes  laid  to 
the  charj^e  of  the  body  wliicli  botb  kin*;  and  pontilf  were  so 
anxious  to  snpj)ross.  J‘]ven  in  h'rance  itself,  the  proceeding's 
against  tbe  'r(‘m])lars,  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country,  notoriously  corru})t  as  tlu'se  were  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  do  not  S('em  to  have'  satislic'd  the  jt'alous  and  vindictive 
bhvnch  monarch,  and  ho  transterred  the  )>rocess  to  a  new 
trihunal  ])resided  over  by  Phili]>])e  do  Marigny,  archbishop  of 
St'iis,  and  brother  of  Pnguerraud  de  ^larigny,  his  niiscrupidous 
but  able  minister.  Idiis  packed  body  of  judges  were,  however, 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  torture  of  tlio  nnfortiinatt'  victims  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  for  trial,  in  ordto*  to  extort  conh'ssions  or 
revelations  sidlicient  to  justitV  the  proceedings  of  the  enemies  of 
the  'rem})lars ;  whilst  in  other  lamls,  as  in  Mngland,  in  (lev- 
many,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  both  the  administrative  and  the 
judicial  authoritic's  intertered  as  activedy  as  tlu'V  dared,  or  their 
avarice  would  allow  them,  in  detence  of  the  order  the  Pope 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  sacritic('.  We  confess  candidly  that 
the  sn])pressi(ni  of  tlu'  'rmiiplars  is  to  ns  a  great  mystery, 
espiH'ially  when  tlu'  spirit  ot‘  the  times  in  which  it  was  ctfected 
is  taken  into  account  ;  and  n'allv  we  Ixdieve  that  unless  the 
previous  (‘onduct  of  the  order  had  estranged  public  feeding  from 
them  to  a  most  remai-kabh^  extent,  it  would  bave  beem  impossible 
(‘Veil  for  smdi  bold  bad  men  as  Philip  the  Fair  and  (dement  \ . 
to  have  (h'sti'oyed  it.  Tn  fact,  the  institution  must  have  become 
morally  defunct  ludbre  its  legal  suppi’cssion,  or  the  violent, 
ll  procei'dings  of  its  sj)oliators  would  have  done  little  els(‘ 
than  rons(‘  ])opalar  opinion  and  popular  support  in  its  favour. 

The  (dosing  scene  of  the'  history  of  the  Knights-Temjdars, 
though  veiT  sad,  is  not  without  its  moral  dignity  or  its 
absorbing  interest.  early  all  the  Knights  in  Franco  were 
arrested  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  all  remaiiK'd  true  to  their 
order.  Some  ot‘  tln'in,  Jaccpies  ch'  ^I(dai  am  >ngst  the  number, 
fell  away  for  a  time  umh'r  the  li(‘rc('  and  bittc'r  trial  of  the 
tortnn',  and,  under  the  intluence  of  acute  ])ain,  confessed  to 
imaginary  crimes,  or  to  malpractice's  which  could  only  have 
existed  in  the  morbid  imaginations  of  their  pt'rsc'cutors.  As 
soon,  liowev('r,  as  the  torture  (.‘eased,  ])e  Molai  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  withdrew  their  declarations,  and  j)rot('sted  loudly  in 
favour  of  the  purity  and  worth  of  tlu'ir  order;  nor  when 
actually  put  to  a  shameful,  a  lingering,  and  a  ])ainful  death, 
did  they  subsequently  modify  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
cause  they  had  espousiHl,  and  for  which  they  suffered.  The  ini- 
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jtrisoniiicnt,  and  tho  death  of  De  3Iolai  upon  the  Parvis  ^otre- 
haine  of  Paris,  eonstitiite  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  O]nsodes 
in  inediii'val  history  ^  and  even  the  most  enthusiastic  dclendeis 
of  tlie  eonduet  of  the  Freneli  king  have  been  unable  to  bring 
aiiv  ol  tlie  ordinary  eliargi'S  against  the  Temjdars  to  bear  against 
him  ])ers(nially  ;  yet  ini])risonment,  torture,  and  a  iiiglitlul  death 
at  tlie  stake,  were  tlie  portion  of  this  man,  wlio  had  striven  so 
hard  in  his  dav  to  supjiort  the  Christian  cause  in  its  struggle 
with  the  second  advancing  flood  of  ^lohaninu'danism,  destined 
within  so  short  a  ])eriod  to  overthrow  the  ruins  ot  tlie  Koman 
Knipire  in  the  Mast,  and  to  endangi'r  tlic  security  of  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Poland.  iJaynouard,  the  Pc  re  Lejeune,  Dupuy  himself,  and 
(iurtlerius,  agree  substantially  in  their  records  ol  the  latter  days 
of  the  (iraiid  blaster,  who  redeemed  the  weakness  of  a  few 
moments  by  a  subseipient  noble  martyrdom  in  defence  of  the 
r(‘putation  of  an  order  “to  which,”  as  he  said,  “he  owed  so 
much.”  Many  of  his  colleagues  suffered  with  De  ]\Iolai;  and 
it  is  sii'kening  to  read  of  the  punishment  of  the  men  who  could 
utter  such  bold  jiroti'stations  of  their  innocence  as  are  recorded 
in  the  A])j)endix  of  liaynouard’s  “  ^loiiumeiits  liistoriques,  (js:c.,” 
and  which  were  justitied  by  the  subsequent  behaviour  of  the 
courts  of  Kiiirland  and  of  Portimal,  or  even  by  that  of  Pome 
it  sell,  under  tlolin  XXI  I. ;  for  by  all  those  monarchs  the  accused 
biethren  of  those  who  had  liefore  sutfered,  were  provided  for, 
in  some  way  or  other,  out  of  the  funds  seized  from  their 
eolh'agucs;  although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  their  respective 
gov(‘rnments  had  not  proti'sted,  in  an  energetic  manner,  against 
the  vioh'iici'  of  tlu'  persecution  during  the  lifetimes  of  the  king 
and  of  the  ])n|)c  from  whom  it  originated.  The  moral  of  the 
M'hoh'  tah‘,  hoW(‘ver,  seems  to  be,  tliat  so  long  as  the  religious 
and  chivalrous  feelings  of  tlu*  nations  of  Western  Kurope  were 
able  to  support  tlu*  s})irit  of  the  crusades;  so  long,  in  fact,  as 
those*  nations  te*lt  it  to  lx*  tiu'ir  ])olicy  to  rejiel  the  advances  of 
Mohammedanism,  by  an  attack  upon  the  very  centre  of  its 
strength — so  long  wen*  the  orders  of  military  knights  political 
lu'cessities.  ^\  hen  those  nations,  however,  lelt  themselves 
see'iire  irom  all  imnuxliate  danger  of  the  spread  of  Islamism, 
and  wlu'ii  the  gradual  development  of  civilization  and  of  regular 
government  had  convinced  reasoning  men  of  the  ])olitieal 
dangers  <»f  the  chivalious  feudal  system,  the  institutions,  which 
were  alike  lounded  upon  the  crusading  and  the  chivalrous 
spirits,  no  longer  tmitiiiued  to  represent  any  of  the  vital  feel¬ 
ings  el  society.  l»y  a  s])ecies  of  natural  reaction,  those  bodies 
having  thus  ceased  to  represent  or  to  identily  themselves  with 
the  teelings  ol  their  contemporaries,  were  soon  regarded  with 
feelings  ol  dislike  and  positive  hatred,  on  account  of  their 
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wcnlth  and  dan^^erous  indopondeneo ;  and  (hougli,  no  doubt, 
the  precise  course  adopted  by  Philip  the  Fair,  in  suppressing^ 
the  order  of  tiie  Teinjde,  met  witli  the  ])artial  reprobation  of 
bis  own,  and  the  general  reprobation  of  subs('quont  <^enerations, 
still  the  countenance  he  then  actually  rt'C(‘ived,  and  the  various 
judi2^nients  of  postt'rity  upon  the  ])olicy  of  his  conduct,  may  be 
cited  as  ex])lanations  of  actions  which  wc're,  aft(‘r  all,  by  no 
means  extraordinary  in  those  days  of  violence,  cruelty,  and 
contem])t  of  moral  (‘onsiderat  ions. 

Pefore  turning  from  tliis  part  of  our  subject,  we  would 
remark,  that  it  is  singular  that  tlie  History  of  the  (knidemna- 
tion  of  the  Templars”  should  have  been  again  brought  before 
the  reading  public  of  Europe  by  Paynouard  during  the  reign 
of  the  iirst  Napoleon,  wlio  had  been  so  instrumental  in  the 
destruction  of  the  order  of  St.  dohn.  What  a  nmiarkable  law 
seems  to  bo  at  work  by  which  chivalrous  bh’ance,  as  she  loves  to 
call  herself,  is  doomed  to  destroy  all  foi*ms  of  chivalry,  either  in 
the  case  of  the  Languedoc  nobles  or  of  the  Templars  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  of  the  (owieuue  7if)h/rssr  or  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  in  more  modern  times  I  And  it  is  ecpially  curious 
that  almost  the  only  work  containing  an  a])ology  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Templars — Dupuy’s  “  Histoire  de  hi  CW- 
dainnation,  i^c.,”  was,  moreover,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
written  during  the  ])ortion  of  tlie  reign  of  J^ouis  XIV.  in 
which  the  ‘‘Grand  Monarque”  was  under  the  intluence  of  the 
plebeian  ministers,  who  established  the  des])otism  of  the  royal 
administration  at  the  exj)enso  of  local  independence.  The 
Dutchman  (niitlerius  ajipears  to  have  arrived  at  tlie  same  con* 
elusions  as  our  c^wn  l^hiller  upon  the  merits  of  the  Templars, 
and  the  value  of  the  accusations  jigainst  them.  The  author  of 
the  “  Histoire  Griticpie  and  A])ologetique  de  TOrdre  des  Cheva¬ 
liers  dll  Temple,”  Du  Cangi',  Haynouard,  the  writers  of  the 
feuillvfoii  of  the  Journal  dc  C Etnpirc  (‘JO  and  2J  Aout,  181  d),  of 
the  Journal  drs  Saranfes^  and  of  the  /iddiofltrf/ue  Vniver- 
i<rll(\  I'auriel,  the  author  of  the  woik  upon  the  “  Secret 
Societies  ol‘  the  Middle  Ages,”  and  Mr.  Addison  agree,  in  the 
main,  in  the  opinion  that  the  Jemplars  were  sacriticed  to  the 
avarice,  or  the  political  designs,  of  the  monarchs  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  their  ])ersecution  ;  and  from  their  testimony  we  are 
justilied  in  stating  that,  notwithstanding  Dupuy^s  and  Von 
Hammer’s  apology  for  Philip  and  Chunent,  those  rulers  must, 
in  the  ojiinion  of  all  inijiartial  men,  1k)  considered  at  least  to 
have  suppressed  an  institution  which  had  become  ])artially 
obsolete  in  a  very  violent  and  unjust  manner.  As  literary 
productions,  the  works  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article  as 
bearing  more  particularly  upon  the  history  of  the  Templars, 
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bv  the  Latin  Christians.  It  cannot,  thoret’ore,  bo  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  Cliristian  kine^doins  of  Spain  should  have 
adopted  tlio  system  upon  which  tliev  were  founded,  and  have 
created  other  institutions  of  the  same  description,  to  assist  them 
in  tlie  loiiDf  and  arduous  struii^i^le  tliev  wiMit  throuj^li  before  the 
Moliammedaiis  were  iinally  expelled  from  the  JVninsula. 
Neverth(‘h‘ss,  the  foundation  of  the  military  orders  of  Sjiain  is 
said  to  have  been  more  recent  even  than  that  of  the  orders  who 
made  Palestine  the  seat  of  their  etforts  to  resist  the  spread  of 
the  Mohammedan  power;  and  it  was  not  until  Hot)  that 
Alonso  ^"lI.  and  Pope  Adrian  IV.  i‘st ablished  the  tirst  of  those 
institutions  in  Spain,  under  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  San 
.Julian  del  Periuo,  who  were  subsequently  and  more  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Knights  of  Alcantara.  The  order  of 
Calatrava  was  established  in  I  loS,  by  Saiicho  and  Alexander  1 1., 
and  both  these  bodies  were  thus  organized  at  the  time  when  the 
fresh  irru])tion  of  the  Moors  under  the  Almohadean  (‘aliphs 
exposed  the  feeble  Cdiristian  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula  to 
renewc'd  dangm*.  It  may  pei'liaps  be  worthy  of  ri'inark  that 
some  of  the  early  t  eelesiastical  historians  attribute  to  Careias  Al. 
of  Navarro,  the  institution  of  the  ordi'r  of  the  Lily,  in  the  year 
lOlS;  but  th(‘  h'arned  author  of  the  “  Histoire  des  ( h-dres 
Monasticpies,*’  publislu‘d  by  Cogniard  (Paris,  171  1),  distinctly 
asserts  that  no  military  and  ridigious  bodies  of  this  description 
were  in  existence  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
d'ho  evidence  ol'  Favin  and  of  Giustiniani  is  certainly  not  of 
such  an  irreproachable  character  as  to  warrant  us  in  believing 
it  against  their  painstaking  but  anon\nious  contradictor,  who, 
by  the  way,  we  h'arn  from  llrunct,  was  liO  Pere  llelyot  ;  yet  we 
confess  that  the  contact  of  the  S])anish  rulers  with  the  rabifea 
induces  us  to  believe,  more  readily  than  the  I^hench  authors  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  did,  in  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  such  bodies  of  Christian  militarv  monks  in  that  countrv,  at  a 
much  (‘arlier  period  than  in  the  rest  of  Furope.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  c(‘rtain  that  the  various  little  kingdoms  of  the 
Peninsula  produced  numerous  orders  of  this  description  after 
the  twelfth  century  ;  and  the  orders  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella, 
de  Avis,  da  Christo,  della  Jlanda,  «S:c.,  were  successively  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  defence  of  important  strategical  points,  or  for 
the  more  general  purpose  of  carrving  on  the  war  against  the 
Intidels. 


There  seem  to  have  been  these  distinctions  between  the 
orders  of  militarv  monks  which  existed  in  Spain,  and  the  more 
Fiiropean  orders  of  the  Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  Teutonic 
Knights,  viz.,  that  the  objects  of  the  former  were  local,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  contentexl  to  play  subordinate  political 
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parts  ill  the  afFairs  of  their  eouiitrios.  The  Spanish  and  Por- 
tiitjiiese  S4 >vcreit^iis  appc'ar  also  to  have  regarded  the  mastership 
of  these  bodies  as  suseejitihle  of  beeoiniiii]:  important  political 
a])|)ointmenls,  and,  therefore,  they  very  ^visely  took  care  to 
retain  tliein  in  their  own  hands/  As  a  natural  conseipience, 
the  military  orders  of  the  IVminsula  rarely,  and  even  at  the 
worst  only  ina})pre(‘iably,  opposed  the  i)olicy  of  the  civil  iiowers, 
and  they  eontined  tluanselves  to  the  distinct  object  for  which 
they  were  instituted,  the  maintenance  of  a  systematic  warfare 
with  the  Moors.  At  the  ])eriod  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Ti'inplars,  the  most  di'cided  opposition  to  the  violent  pro- 
ceedinjifs  of  the  po])e,  and  of  the  i'rench  kin",  proceeded  Irom 
the  lV>rtu"nesc  and  Arrap^onesc  monarchs.  dhe  kill"  of  Por- 
tu"al  even  went  so  far  as  to  create  the  militarv  order  of  Christ 
expressly  to  reci'ive  the  members  of  the  pm'seciited  order  ol  the 
Temple;  and  he  (‘iidowed  that  new  body  with  all  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  their  prech'cessors  in  his  dominions.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  Peninsula,  the  prescuice  of  the  still  powerful 
flourish  kinplom  of  (Jranada,  in  direct  communication  as  it 
was  with  the  restless  tribes  of  Northern  Africa,  ke])t  alive  the 
spirit  of  active  crusade,  or  of  war  a"ainst  the  Inlidels,  which 
luid  (lisa]>pi'ared  from  Western  Kurojic ;  and  that  both  the 
('hristian  mcmarchs  felt  the  necessity  for  retainiii"  the  (^rders 
of  military  monks,  and  that  these  in  their  turn  were  not 
tempted  to  exct'cd  the  limits  of  their  duty.  Put  insomuch  as 
the  kin"s  of  Spain  and  Portu"al  retained,  nominally  at  least, 
the  orders  of  military  monks  of  the  ^liddlc  A"es  to  a  very 
recent  period,  it  must  bo  evident  that  their  or"anization  must 
have  materially  diifered  from  that  of  the  Templars,  which  really 
was  siippri'ssed  beeauso  its  existence,  out  of  Palestine,  was  found 
to  !){'  incompatible  with  the  pro"ress  of  re"ular  "overnnient  in 
the  kin"doms  of  Westiu’ii  Ivirope  removed  from  actual  contact 
with  Mohamim'danisni. 

'fliere  is,  we  would  moreover  observe,  in  the  Copilaeio  and 
the  (Vonica  we  have  cited  at  tlu'  head  of  this  article,  so  strong 
a  savour  of  the  mystical  enthusiasm  of  the  Iberian  race — a 
mysticism  which  could  applaud  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
(piisition,  oiiginate  the  order  (»f  the  »lesuits,  and  lead  those 
nations  to  identity  themselves  with  the  (diurcli  militant  in  the 
most  literal  sense — that  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  to  find 
the  onh'is  ol  military  monks  exist  in"  to  so  much  lat('r  a  period 
amongst  them.  W  hen  ('ervantes  wrote  his  immortal  novel,  he 
no  doubt  lelt  keenly  the  absurdities  into  which  the  exaggerated 
mania  for  chivalry  had  led  his  countrymen  ;  but,  like  most 
earnest,  impressionable  writers,  he  only  saw  one  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  overlooked  the  good  which  accompanied  the  evil,  or  the 
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nhsurdity,  he  wislied  to  ev>rreet  ;  and  thus  it  ha])pened  tluil,  in 
lauii^hiiiiif  away  the  stilti'd  scMitiinents  ot‘  ehivalroiis  lionour 
retaiiie(l  aiiionj^st  his  eontoinporaries  hy  tlie  traditions  and 
institutions  of  former  aj^es,  lu*  lauglied  away  also,  as  llyroii 
truly  r(‘inai*ked,  nt'arly  all  that  was  j^ood  and  o-roat  anionjj^st 
the  individually  nohle  Spanish  laee.  it  would  he  hard,  indeed, 
to  refer  to  two  works  more  illustrative  of  the  ehant»’e  which  has 
taken  ])laee  amonj^st  tlu'  educated  classes  of  the  I’eninsula, 
than  those  W(*  have  thus  named;  for  in  the  (\)])ilacir),  with  all 
its  ([uaint  archaisms,  there  is  still  much  of  the  pure,  earnest, 
active  faith,  tind  of  the  semi-oriental  enthusiasm,  of  the  Sjianiard 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  whilst  in  tlu^  Cronica,  there  is  also 
much  of  the  lih'less  imitation  of  the  fearful  Voltairian  school 
which  was  in  fashion  durino-  the  rei<;*n  of  the  early  Jlourbon 
kini»s;  hut  without  entering;  u])on  an  elahoratt' investii^ation  of 
tlu'se  works,  we  refer  to  them,  and  to  h\*rr(‘ira’s  works,  as  indi¬ 
cation  of  th(*  ('xistenc('  of  a  ji^reat  amount  of  popular  sympathy 
with  the  military  monks  at  a  pi'riod  when  those  Ixxlies  had  dis- 
a])])earcd  almost  entindy  1‘rom  men’s  thoughts  in  otlua*  countries. 
Vi't  it  is  I'asy  to  trace  in  these  V('ry  works  the  ^rowin^-  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  institutions,  whose  history  and  ])rinci[)les  they 
recorded,  had  outlived  their  tinu‘,  and  wt're  at  last  oidv  retained 
as  emptv  titles,  or  as  recolh'ctions  of  periods  of  past  national 
^•lory.  ( ’hivalry  itself  was  hut  a  hrilliant  nudeor  in  tluMlark 
sky  of  the  ^liddle  Ao^es,  and  a  very  imjierfect  remedy  for  the 
(‘vils  and  ahuses  of  the  feudal  system.  The  orders  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  monks  wcto  equally  loehle  substitutes  lor  the  collective'  and 
orLs^ani/ed  elforts  of  (diristian  nations  to  resist  the  sjiread  of 
Islamism,  or  tt)  defend  their  subjects  in  the  h’ast  ;  hut  they 
were  the  almost  nec'essary  conse(pienc(\s  ol‘  the  mixture  of  reli- 
j^ious  and  warlike'  emthusiasm  wliiedi  jirevaileel  amem^st  the 
hette'r  edasses  eif  thej  feudal  neihility,  and  had  no  either  mode  eif 
elisplavini;’  itsidf.  So  soon  as  the  <^’overnments  eif  (diristiaii 
fhireqie'  be'eaime  strongly  eir^-anizeid,  the^  ^leihammexlan  invasiem 
checke'd,  and  feudalism  had  he'en  eive'rthi’eiwn,  the  causes  which 
had  called  the  military  monks  intei  eaupeirato  existence  e*e'aseel 
tei  act,  and  they  were  soon  swept  aside'.  Tlu'v  were,  heiweve'r, 
we  re'pc'at,  curious  illustrat  iems  of  the  cliaraeder,  feelings,  and 
belief  eif  the  ai^es  during*  whie'h  tlu'y  tlourishe'el  ;  anel  eluring 
their  cheepiereel  career  in  Tah'stine,  Rhodens,  anel  the  Teninsida, 
were  so  singularlv  coniu'cteel  with  the  most  important  CA'ents  of 
cemtenqieirary  history,  that  the'V  must  ahvays  furnish  a  subject 
worthy  of  study  and  eif  intc'rest  to  those  who  se'ek  to  discover 
the  medives,  eir  the  characteidstic  e'xhibitieuis  eif  tlie  feelings, 
whie'h  ae-tuate  socie'ty.  As  a  subsieliary  cemsieh'ration,  we  may 
add,  that  much  eif  the  literature  cemiu'edeel  with  the  history  of  the 
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parts  ill  file  affairs  of  tlioir  countries.  The  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  sovereij^ns  ajipear  also  t<^  have  regarded  the  nitistership 
of  these  bodies  as  susee])til)le  of  beeoniinp^  important  political 
appointments,  and,  therefons  they  very  ^visely  took  care  to 
retain  them  in  their  own  hands.'  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  Tuilitarv  orders  of  the  Ikuiinsula  rarely,  and  even  at  the 
worst  only  inap])reciably,  opposed  the  policy  of  the  civil  powers, 
and  they  confined  tluunselves  to  the  distiiud  object  lor  which 
they  were  instituted,  the  maintenaneo  of  a  systematic  warfare 
with  the  Moors.  At  the  period  of  the  supjiression  of  the 
Tem])lars,  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  violent  pro¬ 
ceeding's  of  the  po])e,  and  of  the  h'rench  kin",  proceeded  Irom 
the  Portu"iU‘SC  and  Arrap:onese  monarchs.  The  kin"  of  l\)r- 
tu"al  even  wiuit  so  far  as  to  create  the  military  order  ot  Christ 
(‘xpresslv  to  receive  tlu*  members  of  the  persecuted  order  oi  the 
'femple;  and  he  (Uidowed  that  new  body  with  all  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  their  predi'ccssors  in  his  dominions.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  Peninsula,  tlu'  presence  of  the  still  powerful 
^loorish  kingdom  of  (iranada,  in  direct  communication  as  it 
was  with  the  restless  tribes  of  Northern  Africa,  ke])t  alive  the 
spirit  of  active  crusade,  or  of  war  a"ainst  the  Inlidels,  which 
had  disappi'an'd  iVom  Western  lhiro])C ;  and  that  both  the 
('hristian  monarchs  felt  the  necessity  for  retainiu"  the  qrders 
of  military  monks,  and  that  these  in  their  turn  were  not 
tenqited  to  exceed  the  limits  of  their  duty.  Put  insomuch  as 
the  kin"s  of  Spain  and  Portu"al  retained,  nominally  at  least, 
the  orders  of  military  monks  of  the  ^liddle  A"es  to  a  very 
recent  ])eriod,  it  must  be  evident  that  their  or"anization  must 
have  materially  diifered  from  that  of  the  Templars,  which  really 
was  suppn'ssed  hecauisc'  its  existence,  out  of  l^destine,  was  found 
to  be  incom])atil)le  with  the  pr(\"ress  of  re"ular  "overnment  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Western  Ihirope  removed  from  actual  contact 
with  Mohammi'dauism. 

'fhere  is,  we  would  moreover  observe,  in  the  Copilacio  and 
the  (Voniea  we  have  cited  at  tlu'  head  of  this  article,  so  strong 
a  savour  ol  the  mystical  enthusiasm  of  the  Iberian  race — a 
mysticism  which  could  a]>plaud  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
(piisition,  originate  the  order  of  the  desuits,  and  lead  those 
nations  to  identity  themselves  with  tin'  Phureh  militant  in  the 
most  literal  sense — that  wt‘  are  by  no  means  surprised  to  find 
the  onh'rs  ot  military  monks  existing  to  so  much  lat(‘r  a  period 
amon">t  them.  \\  hen  ( Vrvantes  wrote  his  immortal  novel,  he 
no  doubt  felt  keenly  the  absurdities  into  which  the  exaggerated 
mania  for  chivalry  had  led  his  countrymen  ;  but,  like  most 
earnest,  impressionable  writers,  he  only  saw  one  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  overlooked  the  good  which  accompanied  the  evil,  or  the 
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absurdity,  lie  wislicd  to  oorreot  ;  and  thus  it  ha])poue(l  that,  in 
lau£j^hinuf  away  the  stilti'd  stMitiinoiits  ot‘  chivalrous  honour 
retained  ainoiii^st  his  conteiuporarics  hy  tlie  traditions  and 
inslitutions  of  former  aj^t's,  lu'  laui>lied  away  also,  as  Myron 
truly  nanarked,  lu'arly  all  that  was  ^ood  and  ^i*eat  amongst 
the  individually  noble  Spanish  rae(\  it  would  he  hard,  indeed, 
to  refer  to  two  works  more  illustrativi'  of  the  ehan<»*e  wiiieh  has 


taken  ])la('e  amon^^st  the  educated  classes  of  tlie  IVninsula, 
than  those  W(*  have  thus  named;  for  in  the  (\>])ilacir),  with  idl 
its  (plaint  archaisms,  there  is  still  much  of  the  pure,  ('arnest, 
active  faith,  and  of  the  semi-oriental  enthusiasm,  of  the  Spaniard 


•  )f  th('  sixteenth  century; 


M’hilst  in  th(' ( 'ronica,  tlu'iH*  is  akso 


much  of  the  liicless  imitation  of  the  feaiiiil  Voltairian  school 


which  was  in  fashion  during*  the  r(‘i<;*n  of  the  early  Jhmrhon 
kin^s;  hut  without  enterin^•  upon  an  (dahorate  investi<i;ation  of 


tlu'se  works,  we  refer  to 


them,  and  to  b'erndra’s  works,  as  indi¬ 


cation  of  tlu'  ('xistencc'  of  a  ^reat  amount  of  popular  sympathy 
with  the  military  monks  at  a  pm’iod  whim  those  bodies  had  dis- 
a])pearcd  almost  entirely  Ironi  men's  thoughts  in  otlua*  countries. 
Yi‘t  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  these  vi'ry  works  tlie  ‘^•rowin^’  convic' 
tion  that  the  institutions,  whose  history  and  ])rinci[)h's  they 
I’ecorded,  had  outlived  their  time,  and  W(*re  at  last  only  retained 
as  I'lnptv  titles,  or  as  recollectiims  of  periods  of  jiast  national 
^•lorv.  ( diivalry  itself  was  hut  a  brilliant  nu'teor  in  the  dark 
sky  of  the  ^Hddle  Ao;es,  and  a  very  imjierfeci  remedy  tor  the 
(‘vils  and  abuses  of  the  ieudal  svstimi.  The  orders  of  the  mili¬ 


tary  monks  wi'ro  e(]ually  leehle  substitutes  toi*  the  collectiv('  and 
orj^ani/ed  efforts  of  (liristian  nations  to  resist  the  spread  of 
Islamism,  or  to  defend  their  subjects  in  the  Ikist  ;  hut  they 
were  tlu‘  almost  necessai’v  consiMpuaicc's  of  the  mixture  of  reli- 
ji^ious  and  warlike  enthusiasm  which  ])revaili'd  anumj^st  the 
h('tt(‘r  classi's  of  thii  feudal  nobility,  and  had  no  other  mode  of 
displayin<»*  itself.  So  soon  as  the  ^'overnnients  of  (diristian 
Ihiropi*  hei*ame  strongly  or^aniziMl,  tlu^  Mohaminedan  invasion 
cheeked,  and  feudalism  had  been  ovi'rthrown,  the  causes  which 


had  called  the  military  monks  into  cor[)orate  existence  ceased 
to  act,  and  they  were  soon  swe[)t  aside*.  They  were,  howev(*r, 
we  re])eat,  curious  illustrations  of  the  cliaracter,  feelings,  and 
belief  of  the  a<^os  during*  which  tliey  Hourislu'd  ;  and  durin^^ 
their  cheipiereel  career  in  Palestine,  Rhodes,  and  the  Peninsida, 
were  so  singularly  connected  with  the  most  important  events  of 
contcm])orary  history,  that  they  must  always  furnish  a  subject 
worthy  (d*  study  ami  of  interest  to  those  who  s(‘ck  to  discover 
the  motives,  or  the  characteristii;  exhibitions  of  tlie  feelings, 
wbich  actuate  society.  As  a  subsidiary  consideration,  we  may 
add,  that  much  of  the  literature  connected  with  the  historv  of  the 
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military  orders  is  of  the  most  curious,  and  frequontly  of  the  most^ 
uhserhiiij^  description,  partieipatiiijj  olten  in  tlie  chaiiii  ol 
rtimaiice  or  td  dramatic  interest.  T.hc\  '^^ho  like  to  indulge 
in  “  1  hairs  with  the  ^lysties,”  for  instance,  would  find  much 
food  in  the  (’oi)ilacio,— they  who  seek  for  more  movino^  tales  of 
war,  of  strife  and  ])crsecution,  will  find  them  in  the  other 
works  citi‘d  at  the  head  of  this  article,  or  referred  to  in  its 
lamrse.  We  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  a  glance  at 
uur  own  times,  or  without  asking  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
opinion  of  society  some  five  hundred  years  hence  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  orders — of  the  Hath,  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  the 
Victoria  Cross?  Alas  !  men  and  nations  seem  only  to  tread  in 
a  eimstaiitly  reiairring  circle  of  errors  and  follies,  or  these 
baubles  would  not  continue  to  fascinate  mankind. 


A  K 1 .  1 1 PI  I ANTASM  ATA . 

l^huHtaamata ;  o)\  Illusions  ami  Fauaticisms  of  Prolean  Formn  VrO’ 
thief ive  of  Great  Kvih.  Hv  K.  It.  ]\lAi)i)Ky,  F.K.C.S.,  A;c., 
Author  of  “Travels  in  the  East,”  iVc.  2  Vols.  London: 
T.  C.  Newhy.  ISoT. 

TiiK  tricks  of  the  imagination  and  the  freaks  of  fancy  are 
manifold  and  marvellous;  marvellous,  because  setting  the  pre- 
seribed  rules  of  physical  knowledge  at  defiance,  and  erring  beyond 
lh(‘  peiu'tration  of  the  ph  ysioh)gist  and  metaidiysician.  “Fancy,’’ 
says  the  (piaint  old  hTiller,  “  is  free  from  all  engagements.  It 
digs  without  s])ade,  Hies  without  wings,  builds  without  charges, 
lights  without  bloodshed;  in  a  moment  striding  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  the  world;  by  a  kind  of  omnipotence, 
creating  and  annihilating  things  in*  an  instant;  and  things 
divorced  by  nature  are  married  in  fancy,  as  in  a  lawful  place. 
It  is  also  most  restless  ;  whilst  the  senses  are  bound,  and  reason 
in  a  manner  asleep,  fancy,  like  a  sentinel,  walks  the  round, 
never  wearied.  Ihe  chiel  diseases  of  the  fancy  are  either  that 
they  are  too  wild  and  high-soaring,  or  else  too  low  and 
grovelling,  or  else  too  desultory  and  over  voluble.”  There  are 
other  Ireaks  ot  the  fancy,  possessions  of  the  mind,  which  arc 
ni)t  du'aiut  ol  even  in  the  ])hilosophy  of  the  fervent  and 
laithlul  niartyrologist.  Jhe  failings,  infirmities,  and  passions 
i>f  inankind,  as  well  as  the  disorders  of  the  imagination  to 
NNhich  the  ej>ideinic  lanaticisins  and  frenzies  so  fretpiently  mcn- 
tioiiwl  in  the  pages  of  history,  must  be  attributed,  supply 
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abundant  material  lor  serious  study,  and  ^Ir.  Madden  has  made 
it  his  spvriah'ft  to  collect  im])ortant  evidence  on  tlie  subject.  To 
the  ])svcholoj^ist,  as  well  as  to  the  divine,  the  results  of  Mr. 
Madden’s  labours  are  invaluable,  since  he  has  j)resented  in  a 
compendious  and  unitbnn  mass,  a  variety  of  evidence  on  the 
eccentric  o])erations  of  the  mind,  worthy  to  he  patiently  inves¬ 
tigated.  AVe  cannot  accord  our  author  the  praise  of  having 
arranii’od  his  materials  in  the  most  clear  and  orderly  manner  ; 
but  there  it  is,  to  be  used  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
examining  into  the  caprices  of  the  intellect,  and  the  origin  of 
those  monomanias  and  hallucinations  which  have  deranged  tho 
brightest  minds,  and  Idled  nations  with  alarm,  perplexity,  and 


mourning. 


The  violent  frenzies  which  often  excite  the  entire  population 
of  cities  and  kingdoms,  no  less  than  the  undue  excitement 
which  betrays  singularity  in  an  individual,  are  but  the  8ym])tonis 
of  some  special  mental  derangement.  The  madness  of  the 
various  forms  of  fanaticism  is  not  contined  to  individuals  alone ; 
it  (  xtends  to  communities,  at  times  and  intervals  more  or  less 
widely  separated.  Such  fanaticisms  have  all  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  epidemic  mental  disorders.  We 
might  enumerate  amongst  these  the  dread  of  witchcraft, 
which  frecpiently  during  the  Aliddle  Ages,  and  even  in 
later  times,  seized  whole  districts ;  the  idiosyncrasy  of  tho 
llegards  ;  the  Iiycanthro])ists,  or  those  wlm  believed  in  wolf- 
transformation ;  the  Magellants,  and  numerous  other  sects, 
or  rather,  classes  of  men,  women,  and  children  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
All  these  were  maniacal  epidemics,  v  may  also  notice  other 
manifestations  of  })opular  frenzy.  AVe  might  recognise  as  tho 
diagnosis  “  a  ferocious  spirit  of  intolerance,  a  fierce  and  reckless 
zeal  for  party  interests,  or  the  triumph  of  extreme  political 
opinions,  shap('d  or  influenced  by  some  evil  passion  or  selfish 
motive;  or  an  insensate  desire  to  plunge  into  gigantic  specu¬ 
lations,  or  an  unscru})ulous  ajdness  and  promptitude  to  retrieve 
great  failures  by  great  frauds  ;  and  the  crooked  cleverness  of  a 
vigilant  and  astute  cunning,  fertile  in  expedients  to  evade 
d(‘tection.”  AVe  may  distinguish  it  also  in  a  devouring 
eageiness  for  monev  that  is  not  earned  by  honest  industry, 
to  supj)ly  wants  that  a  false  position  has  created ;  or  in 
inordinate  ambition  and  impcTial  pride,  lust  of  power,  and 
military  renown,  and  territorial  aggrandizement  on  the  part 
of  mighty  states ;  or  in  a  furious  impulse  to  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice,  brutal  and  sanguinary  on  the  jiart  of  great 
numbers  uf  people  who  have  truly  become  Ics  c/dsscs  dmtge^ 
reuses  de  la  soviet L  Air.  Aladden  regards  all  these  impulses 
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as  niononiauias— the  ottspriii^^s  ot*  cue  stroll‘^^  absorbiii^r, 
ruling  passion  ^  and  ho  lurthcr  prococils  to  sttito,  tlmt  though 
the  victims  of  tlioso  wild  ini[)nls(‘s  may  apparently  be  tnad  on 
(mlv  one  ot‘  these  }M)ints,  that  really  the  whole  of  the  mental 
ori^anisiu  will  be  found  on  exaniination  to  be  more  or  less 
affected  bv  disease,  'fhe  (pieslion  is  one  of  the  hiiifhest  impor¬ 
tance,  as  involvin'*’  the  doctrine  i>f  moral  res[)onsibility.  This 
is,  howeviM*,  a  ipiestion  that  Mr.  Madden,  we  believe,  would  by 
no  means  eva(h‘,  and  he  partially  meets  it  when  he  says,  that 
“a  man  is  well- constituted  intellectually  when  his  judgment 
retains  its  natural  rectitude,  and  his  moral  sentiments  and  his 
ath‘ctions  maintain  tludr  diu' eijuilibrium.  Hut  once  the  faculties 
of  tin*  soul  and  of  the  un(h‘rstanding  are  overpowered  or  thrown 
into  disorder  by  dis(*ase,  he  can  no  longer  count  on  the  fidelity 
of  his  st'iises,  tile  justice  of  his  ideas,  or  his  reasonings.  He  can 
no  longer  conlide  in  the  motives  on  which  his  joys,  his  sorrows, 
his  aimers,  his  hativd  are  founded  ;  nor  rely  on  the  reasons  tor 
which  he  acts  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another.  Hallucina¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds  ensue;  and  imagination  doininated  by 
disease*,  will  eventually  give  a  being,  shape,  and  form,  ‘a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,’  to  fixed  ideas  and  chimeras  which 
are  the  productions  of  the  brain.  Hlaise  Pascal,  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
describes  in  his  work  on  ‘  l)es  Puissances  Trompeuses,’  the 
imagination  as  ‘the  deceiving  power  in  man,  the  mistress  of 
error  and  falsehood,  and  so  much  the  more  deceptive,  that  it 
docs  not  always  S(*em  so.’  ” 

W(*  might  easily  be  led,  were  we  so  inclined,  into  a  subject 
analogous  to  this,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  this  very  subject  ;  that  is, 
on  the  r(*lation  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  the  connexion  between 
the  nit'iital  and  corporeal  functions,  the  influence  of  the  one 
over  the  other.  Sir  Philij)  Crampton  has  brought  his  great 
powers  to  bear  u]>on  the  phenoniena  of  the  mind,  and  in  a 
learm‘d  tr(*atise,  separated  those  disorders  of  the  imagination 
which  belong  exclusiv(*ly  to  too  active  a  fancy,  from  those 
“  Hedlam  fancies,’  as  ]*’uller  describes  them,  “whose  conceits 
are  Anticyn'iies,  and  which  ought  to  be  left  for  the  physician  to 
cure  with  hellebon*.”  That  there  is  a  reciprocal  action  has 
been  ])roved  beyond  all  doubt.  “  Long  protracted  grief,” 
observes  Dr.  (’rampton,  “  produces  diseases  of  the  liver,  heart, 
and  lungs;  and  tue  anatomist  who  examines  the  body  which 
has  sunk  undi*r  the  workings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  will  find  the 
sentiment  embodied  in  the  disorganised  liver,  the  tuberculated 
lungs,  or  tlie  flaccid  and  extenuated  heart.  Again,  diseases  of 
physical  origin  in  the  heart,  liver,  or  lungs  excite  the  moral 
aflections  with  which  these  organs  are  associated  ;  thus  a  pal- 
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pitatinj?  heart  fills  the  bosom  with  va^ue  terrors,  and  a  torpid 
liver  entails  all  the  horrors  of*  hypo(‘hondriasis/’ 

“  Tlie  yellow  bile  that  on  your  bosom  floats 
KimemliTs  all  tlu'se  melancbolv  thouixhts,” 

is  at  least  as  good  an  authority  in  mt'dieine  as  it  is  in  poetry. 
Tlius  Dryden  and  tlu'  doctor  jigree. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest  I’anatieisms  have  not  ori¬ 
ginated  with  the  poor  and  tlie  ignorant, — with  those  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  whose  minds  it  would,  thertdbre,  bo 
reasonable  to  su])pose  were  overwrought  with  anxiety.  On  the 
contrary,  the  chief*  fanatics,  those  who  have  b(‘eome  leaders 
amongst  their  fellow-men,  have  generally  been  persons  of 
abilities  and  accjuin'inents,  but  ])os8essing,  at  the  same  time, 
considerable  shrewdness  and  cunning.  This  then  brings  us  to 
the  (juestion  of  education  in  refenmee  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  passions  and  the  im])ulses  of  thi‘  mind.  It  is 
the  daily  experience  of  those  anxious  for  the  well-being  of 
society,  that  intidh'ctual  (Hlucation,  though  it  developc's  and 
strengthens  the  faculties  of  tlie  mind,  is  yet  incapable  of  con¬ 
trolling  tlie  ])assions.  ^loreover,  the  ])owersof  the  imagination 
arc'  inordinately  exercised  and  enlarged,  if  there  be  not  some 
restraint  ])laced  u])on  its  rf/arc^iienfs^  by  an  education  of  another 
kind, — an  education  tliat  has  reference  to  our  spiritual  nature, 
to  the  heart  and  its  affections,  and  which  ])ro])erly  directs  and 
keeps  in  clieck  the  asjurations  of  the  soul.  What  wonder, 
tin'll,  that  statesmen  tremble  for  the  future,  when  they  recollect 
the  amount  of  ignorance  and  spiritual  destitution  iii  our 
colossal  towns  and  cities,  where  tliousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
may  be  found  wlio  know  nothing  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  (iod  and  ol*  ('hrist.  At  any 
moment  a  frenzy,  a  wild  t'aney  may  seize  their  imaginations, 
and  what  knowledge  or  what  principles  do  tliey  proh'ss  to  fortify 
their  judgnu'iits  and  throw  their  wc'ight  into  the  scale  of 
reason  y  It  was  the  axiom  of  an  ancient  lawgiver,  that  no 
government  could  be  secure  unless  ('very  citizen  were  instruct'd 
and  persuach'd  that  thei'C  iras  a  (iod  (Uid  Divine  Providence ; 
and  we  hav('  sc'en  it  hinted  in  a  recc'iit  number  of  an  exten¬ 
sively  circulatc'd  periodical,  that  one  of  the  chief  causi's  of  the 
pr  evailing  incivasc  of  madness  in  this  country,  is  forget fulm'ss 
of  the  su])erintendence  of  (iod  in  tlie  affairs  of  men.  The 
politician,  the  mercliant,  the  tradesman,  are  all  absorb(xl  in  the 
one  grand  object  of  their  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other, 
until  that  object  becomes  tix(‘d  in  their  minds  and  exalted  in 
their  imaginations.  The  brain  labours  with  the  idea  until  it 
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l)oooiiios  (lisonsod  witli  it.  Iliorc  is  no  rest,  no  rolnXiition,  no 
cessation  from  toil.  The  mind  is  ever  kept  at  boiling  heat  witli 
the  fever  of  speculation;  the  heart  and  its  laciiltios  become 
atfect(*d  witli  the  frenzy,  till  at  length  the  eqiiilibnum  of  the 
mind  is  shaken,  the  balance  turns,  and  the  scales  of  reason  are 
upst't.  The  imagination  has  never  soared  aloft  into  the  bosom 
of  fiod,  and  there  sought  ri'pose.  The  fatigued  spirit  has  never 
felt  the  soothing  inHiU‘nee  of  the  love  of  Christ.  All  its  aims, 
all  its  aspirations  have  been  material  ;  it  has  had  no  confidence 
in  (lod ;  it  has  ignored  Ilis  providence;  it  has  relied  on  its  own 
strength  ;  it  has  list'd  its  own  natural  faculties ;  and,  at  length, 
overtasked  and  broken,  it  has  become  a  pitiable  ruin.  \\  c 
might  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  warn  those  who  arc  rushing 
headhmg  in  the  career  of  gain,  of  the  evil  consequences  of  tlie 
race  they  run,  of  the  pursuit  they  follow  after,  unless  they  iiiix 
with  the  thoufflits  of  their  business  some  thoughts  of  Him  who 
gives  them  the  strength  to  labour, — unless  they  mingle  with 
their  ex])ectations  for  the  morrow,  in  Him  who  “puts 

down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalti'th  them  of  low 
degree;  who  tilleth  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  sends 
the  rich  tmipty  away.”  1’hen,  perhaps,  they  will  remember 
that  there  is  something  iK'tter  even  than  hoarding  up  heaps  of 
treasure,  or  adding  house  to  house,  or  following  in  the  wake  of 
a  foolish,  if  not  a  wicked  fashion.  How  much  grief,  how  much 
anxiety,  how  much  misery  would  be  cancelled,  if  two-thirds  of 
the  p(‘0])le  of  this  great  country  would  resolve  from  to-day  to 
live  according  to  their  means,  and  not  according  to  the  wodc 
set  them  by  their  more  atlluent  neighbours.  How  the  poor 
oviTwrought  brain — overwnmght  for  what  f  but  to  keep  uj) 
a])])earanccs — would  rest !  How  the  heavy  and  sad  sjiirits  of 
thousands  would  rejoici* !  How  many  a  tender  word  would  be 
s|)oken  where  now  tlu're  is  heard  the  voice  of  impatience  and 
irritability!  How  many  a  victim  would  be  saved  from  the 
fearful  precincts  of  our  lunatic  asvluins ! 

e  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  this  digression.  We  arc 
now  about  to  introduce  them  to  two  celebrated  visionaries,  one 
laical,  the  other  ecclesiastical,  whose  names  and  stories  have 
l>een  associati'd  with  the  general  historv  of  their  respective 
countries  tor  several  centuries  —  Santa  Theresa,  and  »Ieanne 
or  deannette  d’Arc.  With  .loan  of  Arc,  the  Haid  of  ( hdeans, 
we  suspect  the  hnglish  student  is  bi'tter  acquainted  than 
with  one  whose  life  belongs  to  the  fortunes  of  the  church  of 
heiielon  and  Pascal,  wdio  was  persecuted  by  one  partv,  and 
extolled  as  an  inspirt'd  creature  by  the  other  during  life ;  and 
who  o^entually,  forty  years  alter  her  death,  became  canonized  bv 
the  1  ope,  and  placed  among  the  saints  of  the  r’alcndar.  A  slight 
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sketch  i)f  their  lives  and  professed  visions  will  illiistriite  the 
kind  of  inonoinaniae  iiiHuenee  to  wliich  both  were  subject. 

Saint  Therese  was  born  at  Avila,  in  (dd(\istile,  in  1515,  of  a 
j^ood  family  and  pious  parents.  It  appears,  from  a  life  written 
bv  herself,  tliat  from  the  time  of  her  mother’s  deatli,  when  she 
was  only  twelve  years  of  a^e,  her  religious  instinets,  it  wc 
may  so  call  them,  were  very  strong  ;  and  her  fricmds  from  that 
day-])i'rceived  that  she  assumed  more  of  a  saintly  character. 
Having  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  however,  the  fervour  of 
her  religious  feelings  and  zeal  cook'd,  and  yet  she  felt  that  to 
die  in  her  present  state,  would  involve  her  eternal  ruin.  She 
bi'came  incomprehensible  to  her  friends;  and,  appan'iitly  much 
against  her  own  wishes,  she  was  placed  by  her  father  in  a 
convent.  Tlu're  she  was  fn'quently  sid)j<H*t  to  attacks  of  illness. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  becoming  reconcik'd  to  her  s('clusion 
from  the  world,  the  old  fervour  of  her  religious  feelings 
retunu'd.  Dangerous  indisposition  obliged  her  to  (piit  the 
convent,  after  a  residence  there  of  a  year-and-a-half.  She 
returned  to  her  father’s  house;  where,  after  some  tinu',  a  vioh'ut 
fevt'r  seized  hei*,  and  on  her  recovery,  fi'aring  from  her  former 
experience  the  probability  of  rt'iiewed  paroxysms,  she  deter- 
miiu'd  on  devoting  herself  to  the  life  of  a  convent,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  entered  a  Carmelite  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Avila.  She 
was  then  in  her  twentieth  year. 

“  A  sickness,”  says  her  biographer,  which  seized  her  before  her 
prok'ssion,  increased  on  her  very  much  after,  with  frtM|Ucnt  fits  of 
fainting  and  swooning,  and  a  violent  pain  at  hiu*  h(\art,  which  aomc- 
timcs  (fcpriccd  her  of  her  senses.  Physicians  finding  no  remedy  for 
her  extraordinary  case,  she  was  removed  to  her  sister’s  house 
in  tlie  country,  and  remained  there,  n(*arly  a  year  in  the 
care  of  ahh*  |)hysicians.  She  derived  no  benelit  from  them.  Sluj 
snlfcrc'd  from  continual  fever,  that  preyed  on  her  iktvous  system. 
Sharp  pains  afllicted  her  whole  frame  ;  her  sinews  began  to  shrink  up  ; 
slui  got  no  rest  hv  day  or  night ;  slie  Innl  a  comj)licatiou  of  maladies 
which  terminated  eventually  in  hectic  fever.  In  this  condition  her 
patience  was  remarkable;  she  read  the  book  of  doh  frecpiently,  and 
othi'r  holy  works,  and  had  often  in  her  mouth  the  aspirations  of 
doh,  and  fervent  expressions  of  reverence  for  tin*  Divine  will.  At 
length,  in  August,  1  '>^7,  then  in  her  twenty-third  year,  she  fell  into 
a  letliargic  coma,  or  trance,  which  lasted  four  days,  and  during  this 
period  it  was  expected  that  every  moment  would  he  her  last.  It 
being  once  ifuagined  she  was  dead,  a  grave  was  dug  for  her  in  the 
convent,  and  she  would  have  been  buried  if  her  father  had  not 
opj)oscd  it,  and  testified  that  he  still  perceived  in  her  body  some 
signs  of  life.  Throu(/h  excess  of  pain  she  had  bitten  her  tongue  in 
manp  places,  when  out  of  her  sense's,  and  for  a  considerable  time  she 
could  not  swallow  so  much  as  a  dro[)  of  water  without  almost 
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chokiii".  her  u-holc  bodi/  Deemed  aD  if  her  honeD  were  i/id- 

jointefiii  even!  part,  and  her  head  iras  in  extreme  diDorder  and  pain.' 

—  V..1.  1.,  p.  U7. 

It  is  7ie('(‘ssaiy  to  roinoiul)oi'  llieso  severe  sufl'eriiifjs,  tliese 
at'uto  ])liysu‘al  imd  mental  disorders,  when  eonsideriiiij:  tlic 
nature  and  character  et  tliosc  visions  which  she  pioiesNed  to 
have,  and  wliich  appeared  to  her  so  real  and  suhstaiitial. 
I)urin<x  the  time  ol  lier  illness,  hooks  on  selt-contemplation  and 
spiritual  ])oac(‘  were  her  constant  study.  She,  Inuyever,  ])assed 
throui^h  various  stajxes  ot*  piety,  beinp^  sometimes  in  an  eestaey 
ot*  religious  (‘iithusiasm,  and  sometimes  cold  and  lukewarm. 
IIerohj(‘ct  was  t(»  attain  to  that  state  of  tranquil  abstraction 
and  communion  with  the  Ihuty,  in  which,  according*  to  monastic 
t(*achin^-,  thi‘soul  rests  in  tin'  divine  contemplation  so  as  to  loro'ot 
all  (‘ai'thlv  thin<4;s.  Her  ailectionate  disposition  and  cheertul 
tem])er  l(‘d  her  to  converse  with  secular  friends  in  the  parlour 
of  the  Con  wait  more  freely  than  the  disci})line  ol  the  order 
sanctioned,  and  this  was  set  down  as  a  grievous  sin,  and  acted 
as  pow(‘rfully  and  painliilly  as  if  it  had  been  the  violation  ol 
sonu'  (lin'ct  divine  law.  “  t  hie  day  while  con vi'rsinp;  at  the  ^'rate 
with  a  iK'w  ac(|uaintanc(*,’'  it  is  sai(l,  “  she  had  a  vision  whicli 
seenu'd  to  hor  intemh'd  to  relnike  her  for  the  dissipation  she 
had  induli^ed  in.  The  apparition  of  our  Lin’d  was  suddenly 
prc'scnted  to  the  iwi's  of  tier  sold,  with  a  vii»’orous  asjiect,  testi- 
lyinu’  to  the  dis])leasnr(‘  occasioned  by  her  conduct.”  The 
account  she  ^ives  of  her  iirst  jK'rfect  consciousness  of  the 
Saviour's  ])ri‘S('ne(‘.  the  precursor  of  those  visions  of  the  lle- 
(h‘('mer’s  ailirnn'd  corjioreal  appearance,  is  so  curious,  not  to  say 
marvi'llous,  that  w(‘  venture  to  (‘vti’act  a  portion  of  it  : — 

Ih'iiiLT  in  prayer,’  she  says,  ‘on  the  anniversary  of  St.  IVtcr,  I 
saw,  or  to  sj)t‘ak  iiiori'  coi'rectly,  I  ielt — for  J  saw  iu*ith(‘r  with  the 
t'ves  ot  tlu‘  l)o(ly  nor  ihosi'  of  tlu‘  soul — that  some  one  was  near  me, 
ami  it  siuaiual  l»>  me  that  it  was  the  Lord  lesus  Christ  himself  who 
spoki'  to  im‘.  i\s  I  entirely  iiruored  what  it  was  to  have  similar 
visions,  I  was  at  tii'st  Iri^hltmed,  and  1  wcjit  iihundantly.  Ihit  a  single 
word  ot  this  di\im‘  Saviour  (‘iieourai^ial  me  so  much,  that  1  became, 
as  1  had  pre\iously  hiam,  devoid  of  fear,  hut  also  v(‘rv  traiupiil  and 
much  eomtorted.  It  sia'ined  that  lh‘  walki'd  alongside  of  me,  with¬ 
out  my  h(‘ing  ahle,  howiwm’,  to  observe  in  Him  any  corporeal  form, 
because  this  vision  was  intcM’ior  and  not  sensible.  *1  knew*  only  verv 
clearly  that  he  was  at  my  right  side  ;  that  he  saw  evervthing  I  did  ; 
and  howiwi'r  imperti'ctly  1  might  recolh'ct.  or  that  1  mav  not  have 
been  (‘.yremely  ilist rustl'd,  I  could  not  ignore  that  He  was  with  me. 
I  his  kind  ot  consciousness,  ohst'rvcs  Saint  Therese,  “  is  quite  dil- 
Icrent  Iroin  that  idt'al  presence  which  some  pi*rsons — few  indeed  the 
munher.  deeply  engaged  and  highlv  favoured  in  it — have  in  the 
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iiuMilnl  pravor  (>!’  union.  Hut  lio\v,’  she  nsks,  ‘  ooulii  I  ho  suro  it 
was  not  an  illusion,  or  ii  niere  phantasy  of  tlu'  iinaijination  only, 
whon  that  ]nvs(*iu*o  was  not  visihh'  to  llu'  siu;ht  (M*  oognizahlo  to  any 
of  tlu'  sonsi's  :  ’  Sho  answ(‘rs  those'  who  appoal  to  such  divino  ooin- 
rnunicat ions,  that  in  *  i!u'  stato  in  whioh  sho  was,  thoro  is  no  obsou- 
rity  ;  tho  soul  is  assured  of  what  it  fools  by  a  knowlodtte  more  lumi¬ 
nous  than  tlu'  li<;ht  of  tho  sun,  whioh  illuudnatt's  tho  nndorstandinuf, 
to  rondiM’  tho  soul  oapahh'  of  enjoviuLt  so  L^roat  a  favour,  and  whioh 
is  tbllow(‘d  hv  so  many  others,  (irod,  moreover,’ she  observes,  on 
suoh  oooasions,  sjH'aks  to  the  soul  without  worils  or  images,  and 
makes  himself  manifest  to  it.  This  lan<];ua»;e  is  so  supernatural,  and 
s(>  ee'lostial,  that  one  in  vain  endeavours  to  (‘xplain  it,  if  (lod  does 
not  <;iv('  him  the  intolliu^onee  by  the*  elVeots  which  it  produces.’ 
This  oolestial  mode  of  oommunioation  to  the  soul,  it  is  above  ad 
to  he  romarkc'd,’  says  tlu*  Saint,  ‘  is  adopted  whon  ^rt'at  mysteries 
or  i^re'at  tiaiths  an*  to  be  revealed  to  it.’  ” — Vol.  I.,  p.  12 1. 

d’hc  visi(uis  of  .loan  of  Are  w('re  of  a  dilferent  eliaraefer — 
entirely  external;  but  both  seem  to  liave  been  the  result  of 
tin*  same  eausc* — a  strong  imap^ination  working  on  a  highly 
s(‘nsitive  lU'rvous  eonstitiition.  Then*  is  something  excjuisitidy 
touehinu’  in  the  ])ersonal  narrativ('  of  this  ill-fated,  heroic 
inai(l('n.  t  hir  rc'adt'i’s  lu'od  not  lx*  reminded  of  the  anarchical 
stall'  of  h'raiK't',  her  native  eountry,  at  tlu*  time  of  her  birth. 
The  civil  wars  betwei'ii  tin*  Hur^imdians  and  the  Arma^naes, 
which  h'd  to  the  introduction  of  the  Kn<»lish  into  Haris,  and  tlu* 
('oronation  of  ireiiiT  V.  at  Aotri'  Dame,  had  devastatt'd  the 
richest  provinces,  and  s])road  over  them  alarm,  famine,  and 
death.  'J'lu'  small  hamlet  of  Domremy,  tlu'  birth-])laee  of  .loan, 
was  situated  in  Loiu’aiiu',  near  its  junetion  with  ( ’hampai»’m* ;  so 
that  bein^  a  bordi'r  villai;’!'  it  ex])('ri(*need  moi*e  than  its  share 
of  t h(‘ misi*ri('s  and  honors  of  war.  l‘’or('sts  det'p  and  i^loomy, 
and  stretehini;-  miles  away,  surriuinded,  oi*  rather  burii'd,  this 
ohsc'uri*  hamh't ,  composed  of  only  a  lew  jxku*  eninfort  less  huts.  In 
the  n('it>hlMunhno(l,  howevc'r,  wi'n*  j)rond  east h's,  ('d dices  of  ^reat 
strc'n^th  {ind  military  iinportaiu'i'.  Tlu'si^  have*  ]>assed  away, 
whih'  the  humbh*  tt  iu'ment,  wlu'ie  the  Ihuadle  d’t  Orleans  tirst 
saw  the  li,i»ht,  and  s])ent  the  (‘arly  days  of  lu'r  childhood,  still 
stands  a  mi'inorial  of  one  who  claims  onr  Ix'st  sympathic's  for 
her  devoted  zc'al  and  heroism  for  lu'r  eountiT,  hmvever  mish'd 
she  may  have  Ixon  by  those  visions  which  she  deemed  were 
sent  lier  1‘rom  luaiven,  but  which  a  tickle,  faithless,  and  nn- 
^•rateliil  nation,  in  the  liour  of  her  iniprisonment  and  distress, 
bi'lii'vi'd  to  have  Ix'cn  the  inspiration  of  the  KviH  )ne.  It  is 
lU'ci'ssaiy  to  take  notice'  of  what  we*  have  said  of  the  desolate 
eonditimi  td*  branee*  at  this  tinu*,  and  the*  j^eneral  descrip¬ 
tion  ^iven  of  the  (hvellin^  place  of  this  remarkabh*  girl.  The 
reason  will  presently  be  obvious.  The  river  Meuse  Hows  along 
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a  plain  in  tlio  immediate  vicinity  of  Domremy.  Several  villages 
situated  on  the  sides  of  adjacent  heights  give  a  pictiirescjue 
etfect  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  In  close  proximity  with  the 
cottage  of  our  heroine  is  the  old  church,  with  its  lionihaid  to^^c^, 
large?  massive,  and  dilapidated.  The  house  is  one  story  high, 
with  irregular  windows.  he  room  into  which  the  outer  door 
leads,  is  the  ordinary  kitidien  of  a  small  country-house,  with 
its  customary  large  tire-place,  extensive  hearth,  and  chimney 
ajH'i’ture  of  great  width  and  height.  ^Vii  inner  door  opens  into 
a  small  room,  more  narrow  and  obscure  than  the  tirst,  ex¬ 
tremely  dark  and  dismal.  This  was  the  chamber  ot  Jeanne 
dWre.  riie  walls  are  sombre,  rougb,  and  uneven.  A  recess  in 
the  wall,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  boards  very  rudely  put  together, 
s(‘rv(*d  the  ])ur]>ose  of  a  ])ress  or  butfet  ;  and  there,  we  are  told, 
all  the  worldly  possi'ssion,  the  slender  store  ot  apparel,  the 
Sunday  and  F(‘ast-l)ay  best  clothes  (d*  Jeanne  d’Arc  were  kept. 
Of  her  education  we  have  some  few  reminiscences.  She  was 
not  taught  to  read  and  write,  for  reading  and  writing  in  those 
days  were  con  tilled  to  tlu'  precincts  of  the  convent  or  monas- 
ti'iT,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  rniversities,  or  to  a  ])rivileg(Hl 
few.  I  hit  lu'i*  mother  taught  her  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
the  Ang(‘li(*al  Salutation  ;  and  no  other  person  but  her  mother 
taught  her  the  truths  of  her  religion,  and  gave  her  that 
instruction  which  a  good  child  of  those  days  was  required 
to  have.  She  also  taught  her  to  spin  and  to  sew.  It  was 
only  in  her  childhood  that  she  was  put  to  the  tield  to  take 
care  of  her  father’s  tlocks,  if  she  ever  was  tlius  enqdoyed  at 
all.  ( )f  the  amiabh'  character  and  excellent  disposition  of 
deaniU',  we  have'  a  te.stimony  that  .sjicaks  to  the  heart,  in  the 
deposition  of  one  of  the  companions  of  her  youth,  named 
Haumette,  three  or  tour  years  younger  than  Jeanne: — 

“In  cltildhood,  she  was  siinplt'  in  her  manners,  pious,  and  of  a 
glowing  spirit  in  Iut  devotions,  good  and  gentle,  and  often  pensive 
and  ahstraet('d.  Sln‘  delighted  in  gathering  tlowers — not  for  cliaplets 
or  wreatlis  tor  lierself  or  lor  her  young  companions,  but  for  decora¬ 
tions  ot  the  statue  ot  tin'  \  irgin,  or  other  saintlv  personages.  As 
Jeanne  .-nlvaneed  in  years,  a  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  her 
tastt's  and  habits.  She  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  sight  and 
management  of  horses,  in  laborious  exercises,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
evils  which  had  befallen  the  country,  and  the  struggles  of  its  children. 
She  became  strongly  ('xcited  by  those  relations.  She  had  frequent 
visions,  and  those  tilings  mav  have  intlueiiced  the  destiny  of  Jeanne 
d’ Arc.”— - Vol.  1 1.,  p.  ‘Jo. 

hen  asked  by  her  judges  what  motive  had  induced  her  to 
abandon  her  home  and  domestic  duties  for  the  camp  of  soldiers, 
and  a  life  so  foreign  to  her  habits  and  unsuited  to  her  sex,  she 
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had  only  a  few  words  lor  an  answer:  “  La  pitie  qnhl  y  avoit 
au  rovanme  de  Franco.”  (hi  another  occasion,  she  ^ave  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  extent  and  power  of  her  snllerintj^  patriotism  in  the 
lollowinof  words  :  “  .le  n’ai  jamais  vu  san<>;  de  h'raneois  (jiic  mes 
chi'vtMix  ne  levassent.” 

e  will,  however,  reenr  to  one  or  two  of  those  visions  which 
Joan  ])retended  to  se(\  or  prohahly,  under  a  mental  derange¬ 
ment  easily  (‘X])lieahle  to  the  physioloij^ist,  did  really  see  in  her 
mind’s  eye.  It  appears  that  there  was  an  old  tradition  of  a 
prophetic  nature  jirevalent  in  h’ ranee,  in  the  time  even  of  the 
childhood  of  “  La  belle  et  la  brave  tille,”  that  a  maiden  should 
come  out  of  Ijorraine,  hv  whose  lieroie  deeds  I’ranec  was  to  he 
s{ivi‘d  from  ruin.  l)oinreniy,  also,  laid  its  lejj^ends  and  traditions, 
and  anion<>:  its  inhabitants  a  child  of  a  hi‘i:hly  simsitive 
teinperaiiK'iit,  and  of  an  ima<^ination  hi;j:hly  poetical,  upon 
whom  such  jirophetie  teachinp^s  were  not  likely  to  he  lost.  My 
her  own  confessions  we  are  infornu'd  that  from  the  a^e  of 
thirtiM'n  or  fourti‘en,  Jeanne  d’Are  was  subject  to  frcMjuent 
hallucinations  of  the  oro^ans  of  si^ht,  hearing,  and  snu'll. 
liUininous  trains  of  surpassino^  brilliancy,  and  visions  of  aiifi^i'ls, 
W(‘re  so(‘n  hv  her  at  noondav.  Stranj»-e  voices  were  heard  bv 
her  wluai  she  iniap^ined  she  was  cpiite  alone,  and  fraji^rant 
odours,  like  inecnsi',  were  pi'i’cc'ived  hy  her  when  some  of  her 
spiritual  visitors  made  their  appearance.  She  had  communica¬ 
tion  and  couns('ls  in  this  manner  with  anp:els — visits  from  the 
arehan<i:(‘l  Michael,  the  ani^iJ  (labiiel,  St.  (^itherine,  and  St. 
Marjj^iK'rite.  She  had  reached,  by  Inn*  own  account,  her 
thirteiaith  year  when  she  lu'ard,  for  the  tirst  time,  the  voice 
(“  la  voix”)  which  announced  to  her  that  France  should  be  saved 
hv  her. 


“The  first  vision  of  .b‘anne  d’Are,  wo  arc  informed,  oecurnMl 
in  the  sju’injj;  of  I  l‘J.5,  aliont  mid-day,  in  h(‘r  father’s  garden,  on  the 
ev('  of  a  festival,  'flic  (dmrch  was  close  to  that  part  of  the  p;arden 
where  she  was,  and  in  the  direction  of  it  she  perceived,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a  most  brilliant  daz/din<^  li^kt,  and  while  she  stood  jjja/an" 
with  terror  on  this  hri<j;ht  lij'ht,  she  heard  a  voice  say  ini;  to  her, 
^Jeanne,  sois  bonne  et  sai^e  enfant;  va  sonvent  a  l’hii;lise,’  and  at 
the  soniul  of  this  voice  she  was  i;rcatly  fri<;htened.  Many  days  had 
not  elapsed  Indore  she  had  another  vision;  the  brilliant  lijjjht  was 
a^ain  seen,  hut  in  the  midst  of  it  she  ])erceivcd  lii;nres  of  a  noble 
appearance.  One  of  these  had  wings  and  seemed  to  be  an  angid, 
but  his  form  and  mien  were  those  of  a  prmC  ’lommc.  And  this 
angelic  pi'rsonage  said  to  h(.*r :  ‘dcaime,  va  au  seconrs  du  Koi  de 
I'rance,  et  tn  Ini  rendras  son  royanme.’  She  answered  all 
tnanblingly  :  ‘  Messire,  je  ne  suis  (pi’une  paiivn'  idle;  je  ne  saurais 
chcvauchcr,  ni  conduire  les  hommes  d’armes.’  The  voice  (‘  la  voix  ') 


said  to  her:  ‘Tii  iras  trouver  INI.  de  l>audricour,  Capitaino  de 
Vanrouleurs,  et  il  to  fora  inonor  an  roi.  JSaintc  Catlieriiie  et  Sainte 
Mar^iiorito  viendront  t’assistor.’  The  brightness  passed  away,  the 
voice  ceased  to  be  lioard,  the  ])oor  girl  remained  some  time  stupified 
with  amazement,  ami  burst  out  crying.  The  pruiriiomme  ^t. 
Michael  the  Archangel  with  the  llanung  sword,  who  battled  with  the 
devil  and  liis  angels.  Tlie  same  celestial  visitor  again  appeared  to 
her,  found  Iht  s[)irit-troubled  and  dejected,  and  spoke  to  her,  and 
encouraged  her,  ‘  Kt  lui  raconta  la  piti^  qui  estoit  au  royaume  de 
France.’  The  visions  from  this  time  became  of  more  frequent 
occurrence.  Figures  all  in  white,  saints  adorned  ANith  croNMis 
app(‘areil  to  her,  and  spoke  with  voices  so  sweet  and  full  of  tender¬ 
ness  that  they  could  not  be  heard  without  weeping.  Ibit  when  they 
took  their  departure  she  wept  still  more,  and  she  wished  "with  all 
h(*r  lu'art  they  had  (*arried  lu‘r  away  with  them.  At  other  times  she 
felt  ashamed  in  their  presence.  Jter  manner  ot  speaking  of  the 
saints  is  rtMuarkable.  In  some  of  her  responses,  when  under  exami¬ 
nation,  she  called  them  ‘  ses  freres  du  Paradis.’  In  general  she 
spoke  of  them  as  her  voices  (‘ses  voix.’)” — A  ol.  il.,  p.  30. 

AV('  cannot  indulge  in  further  extracts,  or  in  pursuing  the 
caret*!-  of  this  noble  but  unfortunate  maiden,  through  the  paths 
of  glory  and  victory,  to  the  gates  of  her  prison,  or  within  view 
of  lu‘r  funeral  pyre.  AVe  have  couph'd  her  with  another 
visionary,  and  have  s]>oken  freely  and  frankly  of  their  hallu¬ 
cinations.  These  are  phenomena  easily  to  he  credited  and 
expl  aim'd  now,  though  in  former  times,  and  till  within  a  few 
years  of  our  own  day,  they  were  either  denied  to  have  occurred, 
or  attrihutt'd  to  .some  evil  and  my.sterious  cause.  AA"e  should 
have  he(‘n  happy  to  make  further  reference  to  Air.  Aladden’s 
two  vidunu's,  and  touclu'd  u])on  the  really  interesting  chapters 
on  S\vedenl)org :  Alaniacal  Fpidemics ;  the  Flagellation  Alania; 
the  (’onvulsive  (’hor(‘a,  as  well  as  what  is  termed  Theomania. 
It  is  only  fair  to  i*emark  that  Air.  Aladden  has  collected  in  these 
volumes  a  large  and  varied  mass  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  mental  dist‘ase  and  excitation.  AVe  cotdd  wish,  however, 
that  the  matt(‘r  bad  Ix'en  arranged  more  commodiously,  and 
that  the  work  had  indicated  a  greater  faculty  in  our  author  for 
order  and  .symmetry.  The  subject  is  specially  interesting  at 
the  prt'si'iit  moment  when  electro-biology,  clairvoyance,  and 
s])irit-rapping  among  the  learned  cxperimentali.sts,  and  witch¬ 
craft  and  magic  amongst  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  find 
unqualified  acceptance. 
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Akt.  111.— FOJIEIGA  SACEFJ)  FOFTUY. 


1.  S<n‘re<f  lljfmua:  from  the  Herman.  'rraiislated  by  Francos 

Fli/.abotli  Fox.  liOiulon:  Piokorinu;.  IsH. 

2.  Li/ra  (iermaniea  :  I lymn'i  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Fe.'itivaL^  of 

the  Christian  Year.  Translatotl  from  ibc  (Jormaii  by  Fatherine 
Wiiiokworth.  I'oiirth  Edition.  liOiidon  :  liOngman,  Prown, 
(JroiMi,  A  liOiiLifmans.  iS.’iT. 

d.  77/0  Foreitfn  Saered  Lyre  :  Metrieal  Fersions  of  FeHyians  Poetry^ 
from  the  German,  Freneh,  and  Italian  :  toyether  trith  the 
Oriqinal  Pieees  By  dohn  JSlioppard.  JiOndoii:  Jackson  A 

Wal  ford.  I  So  7. 


Vi  i:\VKi)  from  every  point,  the  by  inns  of  a  people  possi'ss  a 


peculiar  interest.  Tluy  are,  at  the  same  time, 
the  reli»4’ions  views,  a  kind  of  confession  of 


an  ex[)osition  of 
faith,  and  an 


index  of  the  spiritinil  life  of  a  community.  If  such  is  their 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  ( /hristian,  the  man  of  letters 


and  the  student,  in  the  truest  sense — the  ohst'rver,  not  only  of 
malt(‘r  and  its  relations,  but  of  num,  their  thoughts  and 
feelin«»;s,  hopes  and  wants — will  tind  in  them  abundant  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  most  important  character,  lie  will  learn  what, 
and  of  wlnit  kind,  the  spiritual  as[)irations  of  a  pmaod  had  been. 
The  (piestion,  Was  the  a^e  materialistic,  formal,  or  gennine, 
almost  resolves  itself  into  this  other  iiupiirv,  Did  it  prodiu^e 
really  popular  religious  poetry,  and  if  so,  was  it  didactic  or 
spiritually  lyrical  in  its  east. 

Interences  drawn  from  a  re[)ly  to  these  queries  will  (‘liable 
us  to  judge  pivtty  accurately  of  a  period.  A  jieoph'  among  whom 
th(‘re  are  no  original  hymns  rejiresenting  the  Fbristian  develop- 
nu'iit  of  the  deejiest  and  truest  convictions  and  1‘eelings,  cannot 
claim  to  l)e  ranked  among  the  high  and  spiritual  race's.  Again, 
where  religious  ])oetry  becomes  rhymed  rhetoric,  or  metrical 
religious  jdiilosophy,  true  spiritual  life*  must  be  at  a  low  ebb. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that  national,  mental,  and  moral  peculiaritic's  Ibrm  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  religious  poc'try.  ^lanifestly,  nations  with  wboni 
the  imagination  predominates,  such  as  tlie  Uomanic  races,  will 
be  incapable  of  the  deep  utterances  of  h'lding,  esp(‘cially  of 
personal  attachment,  whicli  characterize  tin*  hymns  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  more  ])articularly  its  (lernianie  branch. 
Again,  the  jirevaleiit  cast  of  theology  acts  and  reacts  in  respect 
of  the  hymns  of  a  period.  Leaving,  nu'antime,  out  of  view 
the  age  when  Kalionalism  was  dominant,  to  whose  liymnology 
we  shall  by-and-bye  reh'r,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  hymns  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  would 
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(k'si^Miate  as  the  Mibji'ctivF,  and  those  ol'  the  objeetive  period  in 
tlu‘()io^"V.  In  the  loriner  eas(‘,  personal  experienee  is  described, 
persinial  longings  are  expressed,  a  personal  Saviour  is  addressed 

_ lu  rsonal  hopes,  fears,  and  longings  lind  an  utterance.  In 

tlie  latter,  it  is  rather  abstract  reality  than  a  personal  sense  of 

_ rather  truths  than  experiences,  which  form  the  burden  of 

song.  Indeed,  not  all  religious  poetry  deserves  the  name  of 
hvmns,  or  is  ada])t(‘(l  for  ])urposes  of  congregational  or  family 
worship.  AVe  can  conceive  religious  exi)erienee  real,  fervid, 
and  so  far  scriptural;  but  yet  only  the  expression  of  the 
transii‘nt  feelings  of  the  individual,  and  hence  unsuit cd  for 
giuieral  purposes.  We  may  be  able  to  enter  into  and  syni- 
jKithize  with  such  religious  poetry,  it  may  possess  peculiar 
attractions  in  matter  and  in  form,  and  yet,  to  use  it  either  in 
th(‘  family  or  in  the  church,  were  re])ugnant  to  right  views  and 
feelings  on  this  subject.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  hymn  is  ])art  of  the  worsbij)  olfered  to  the  Deity,  that  in 
truth  it  re})resents  the  sacritiee  olfered  by  believers  in  their  capa¬ 
city  of  New  Testament  priests  of  the  living  (jod.  Hence,  it 
must  mdther  bear  the  character  of  meditation  nor  of  instruction, 
tluuigh  it  may  and  will  im})ly  both.  It  will  embrace  the  various 
elements  which  constitute  juayer,  such  as  adoration,  confession, 
thanksgiving,  and  ])etition;  but  it  will  do  so  in  a  peculiar 
manm'r.  It  will  not  be  so  much  the  utterance  of  an  individual, 
as  ratlu'r  n‘i)resent  tbe  voice  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ. 
Views  common  to  all  the  members,  experiences  shared  by  all, 
ho})es  and  aspii  at  ions,  wants  and  desires,  felt  by  all,  arc  the  legi¬ 
timate  subjirt  of  a  pro])(T  hymn  ;  and  as  it  fultils  these  con¬ 
ditions,  will  it  be  ada])t(‘d  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  isdesigned. 
Hearing  these  ivmarks  in  view,  as  expressing  the  fundamental 
idea  ot*  a  hymn,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  the 
Ibllowing  as  desiderata  in  the  coniposition  of  hvmns,  viz.,  they 
must  be  scriptural,  tluw  must  be  po])ular,  and  wdiile  sullicicntly 
subji‘ctive  in  tbeir  cast,  they  must  be  objeetive  in  their  sub¬ 
stance*.  In  otber  win'ds,  while  ol  course  the  language  which 
they  breathe  and  the  feelings  whicb  they  convey  must  be  in 
accordance  with  religious  trutb,  and  e)f  a  *poi)ularly  intelligible 
character,  the'v  must  eamie  dii'ect  fremi  the  heart,  vet  in  sirdi  a 


^  ne>i  1  un  into  se'iitime'ntalism.  Inelee'el,  if  the  meditative  cast  is 
the*  Se*\lhi,  se*ntinie'ntalism  is  the  Charvbelis  of  the  religieius 
jKH't.  In  order  to  lie  iij)i)roi)riato,  a  li'ymn  must  liavc'^tluit 
iXi.uidour  tibout  it  uhich  only  tLc  praising  coulem])latioii  oi* 
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tlie  Ooitv  can  inii)art.  We  liave  already  said  tliat  Ix'sides  ado¬ 
ration,  it  may  eonlaln  eontession,  thanks<>fivino^,  and  j>etition. 
lUit  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  in  ])rayer  the  sub- 
ieetive,  in  ])raise  the  objeetive  element  ])revails.  We  mean, 
that  the  j)etitions,  eonl'essioiis,  and  thanks  ol‘  prayer,  are  rather 
insj)iied,  or  induced  by  ])(‘rsonal  eonseiousiu'ss — consciousness 
ot‘  certain  1‘eelin^s  or  wants  raises  us  upwards,  or  leads  to  con- 
lession  oi‘  thanksgiving; — while  in  praist*,  consciousness  ol*  (Jod 
ins])ires  these  exercises.  In  the  one  ease,  we  rise  from  self  to 
(iod  ;  in  the  otlu*r,  we  descend  from  God  to  self.  Tlie  U'ader 
will  now  understand  what  imj)ortant  i)art  juaise  sustains  in 
the  church,  and  how  in  it  believiu’s  ])erfoiin  the  functions  of 
^^\‘W  Testament  priests,  oifering  the  saei  iliee  of  the  lips  unto  (lod. 

Ilelbre  the  lleformation,  hymns  had  not  existed  as  part  of 
eongrc'gational  worship.  That  part  of  religious  service  was  dis- 
chai’ged  eitluu*  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  or  by  the  ehoristi'rs. 
Tluue  was  imh'ed  religious  poetry,  but  the  church  hymn  was 
introduced  by  the  licdbrnuTs.  The  closest  approximation  to  it 
W(‘r('  th('  pieces  sung  or  chanted  on  ])ilgrimages.  Wackernagel 
a})pro})i‘iately  classes  the  religious  poetry  of  the  pre-Ib'formation 
]K‘riocl  under  the  three  ])articulars,  —  of  Ghiistian  poetry,  of 
hymns  addressed  to  the  sidnts,  and  of  mystical  poetry,  such  as 
that  of  Tauler.  AVith  incredible  diligence  that  writer  has  col¬ 
lated  all  the  ancient  German  hymns.  From  his  collection  it 
a])pears  that  a  large  number  of  these  hymns  W(‘re  of  a 
jmrely  Cdiristian  character,  and,  that  many  more  than  were 
actiudlv  re])roduccd  after  the  Ki'formation  might  have  been 
introduced  into  the  worship  of  the  Frotc'Stant  church.  Com- 
parutiv(‘lv  very  lew  hymns  were  addressed  to  the  saints;  indeed, 
only  one  or  two  of  this  kind  arc  nuaitioned.  It  was  otherwise 
with  the  hymns  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Alary,  which  from  the 
tw('ll*th  century  onwards,  increased  in  number  and  im])ortance. 
Hy-and-by(',  not  only  such  ])assages  as  Isaiah  xi.  1,  and  lb*v.  xii. 
I,  W('re  a])plied  to  her,  but  t  )ld  T(*stam('nt  tyj)es,  such  as  Asoah’s 
ark,  tlacob’s  ladder,  Aaron’s  rod,  tin*  bin  ning  bush,  c^c.,  or  tyiucal 
pi'i’sonages,  such  as  Sarah,  Fsther,  Kuth,  iS:c.,  pointed  to  her. 
Alariolatrv  went  even  further.  Jn  a  ])oem  dating  TTld,  IVom  the 
ideas  connected  with  Christ  in  dohn  i.  1 — d,  are  transfered  to 
Alary  as  luiving  bet'ii  ludbiv  the  Ford  Ji'sus.  So  also  in  jioctrv 
dating  trom  the  twelfth  century,  Uom.  v.  12 — Itl,  and  1  Cor. 
XV.  21,  22,  w('rc  no  longer  a])j)lied  t(>  Adam  and  Cln-ist,  but  to 
K\v  and  Alary.  Sometinu's  Alary  is  r(‘piesent(‘d  as  having  suf- 
leri'd  for  men,  while  at  others  she  is  addressed  in  terms 
most  olieiisive,  not  only  in  resjx'ct  of  feeling,  but  also  of 
language.  Probably  this  tendency  attained  its  highest  point  in 
Bonavent lira’s  “  Psalter  of  Alary,”  where  the  ])salms  and 
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oilier  bililical  prayers  were  n'cast  into  a(l(lresses  to  the  Viroin. 
At  tlu*  .same  time,  the  religious  poets  of  that  day  ascended  a 
step  liijrlKT,  and  to  (‘Xlol  the  merits  of  St.  Ann,  the  sup- 

posed  motlier  of  ^lary.  Four  poems  of  this  character  have 
been  traced.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  tendency 
would  have  extended  had  not  the  Ixeforination  eoinmenced  at 
that  very  time. 

W(‘  have  already  said  that  the  church  hymn,  in  the  sense 
of  con^ri‘‘i:ational  praise,  owc'd  its  origin  to  the  Iteforniatiuii. 
The  merits  of  Luther  himsidf  in  connexion  with  it  are  well 
known.  (  alvin  also  did  not  neglect  this  iin])ortant  jiart  of 
public  worshi]).  During-  his  teinporary  stay  at  Strasbonr*?,  a 
hymn-book  appeared ;  and  alter  his  return  to  Genevii,  be  trans- 
Tnitt(‘d  thence  one  in  the  French  lan^ua^-e,  entitled,  “  liU  Foime 
des  IVieres  et  Fliants  Kcclesiasti(pies,”  c'vc.  (lo42),  with  a  pre- 
fjice  by  him.'^ell*.  Kvi'iithe  troubled  ])eriod  of  the  Tliirty  Years’ 
War  was  not  without  its  characteristic  religious  poetry.  List 
and  IleiTinann,  Altenburg-  and  Loewenstern,  wrote  at  that 
period.  'fhe  battle  sono*  t)f  Gustavus- Adolphus,  “  Yer/agc 
nicht,  (In  Iliiutlein  klein”  (Fear  not,  O  little  ilock),  is  almost 
as  elassical  in  the  I’rotestant  eliurcli  of  the  Continent  as 
liUther’s  “  Fin  feste  llurg  ist  unser  Gott”  (A  sure  ."tronghold 
our  God  is  lie).  Hut  the  ptdm  among  German  hynin-writers 
belongs  to  Haul  Gerhardt,  whose  religious  poetry  breathes 
eipially  .simplicity  of  faith  and  ardency  of  devotion.  Aor  must 
wt'  omit  to  call  sjiecial  attention  to  the  nniqiu'  hymn  of  the 
pious  Filectress  of  Hrandenburg  (anno  ITidd),  Jesus,  ineiiie 
/uversicht”  (Jesus  my  Hedeemer  lives),  and  the  ])eiha])s  even 
more  popular  iiroduction  of  George  Aeuniark,  “  AVer  nur  den 
liebi'U  (lott  lasst  walten  ’  (Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways). 
In  the  next  ])eriod,  (jierman  hymnology  becomes  more  .senti¬ 
mental,  being  ])artly  mystical  and  partly  exjiressive  of  feelings 
called  forth  in  coniu'xion  with  a  view  of  Christ’s  sulfeiings. 
A\  e  confess  that  many  ot  the  latter  class  are  equallv  repug¬ 
nant  to  our  judgimuit  and  to  our  ta.ste.  The  addre.sses  to  the 
mere  humanity  of  CJiri.st  as  se])arate  from  His  Divinity,  to 
His  wounds  and  the  ])rinls  of  the  nails,  the  praise  in  honour  of 
the  “  A\  undenhdhle,’  a])proaches,  in  our  opinion,  sometimes  to 
iiomanisiu  in  its  worst  form.  i’lu'  ])oet  dwells  on  the  mere 
phi/siail  sullerings  of  Christ,— details  and  makes  ('ach  of  them 
the  burden  of  his  song.  The  great  ideas  of  the  Father’s  love 
in  the  gitt  ot  His  Son,  ot  the  Son’s  self-dedication,  and  the 

_ _  i*  *1j  1  •  li 


meaning  ()1  1  lis  sacritice  in  room  of  guilty  men,  are  lost  sight 
ot,  or  give  place  to  harrowing  descriptions  of  bodily  anguish 
and  pain,  which  may  indeed  excite  the  feelings,  but  are  wanting 
in  the  essential  element  of  a  substratum  of  saving  and  con- 
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vcrtinp:  truth.  This  exception  applies  to  many  ot'  the  hymns 
ol*  wliat  is  known  as  the  “  pietistic  period”  on  tlie  Continent, 
and  ot‘  the  “  brethren.”  In  both  eases,  ot‘  eourse,  there  are 
many  and  notable  exceptions.  Amonji;  them,  we  may  reckon 
many  of  the  hymns  by  J.  1>.  von  Alhertini,  one  of  the  late 
bishops  of  the  ^loravian  brethren.  That  collection  (composed 
of  KKI  hymns)  contains  specimens  of  the  truest  religious  poetry 
— some  adapted  not  only  for  private  hut  tor  juddie  use. 
Accordiiiirlv,  even  the  llerlin  hymn-hook  has  inserti  d  one  of  his 
short  ejaculations  (Lied  LJticS),  althouj^h  more  suitable  min*ht 
have  been  culled.  To  the  sentimental  school  Indonj^s  even  a 
hynni  so  well-known  jind  so  deservc'dly  prized  on  many  grounds 
as,  “()  llaupt  voll  lUiit  und  Wunden,”  (Ah!  wounded  head), 
where  there  is,  at  least,  an  a])proach  to  the  faults  we  have 
indicat (d.  Ihit  a  much  more  dangerous  mistake  and  extreme 
was  tliat  of  the  Kationalistic  school,  which  idiminated  all  the 
distinctively  C’hristian  elements  from  the  hymns,  and  substituted 
in  tludr  st('ad  either  a  dreamy  (not  ('ven  a  Christian)  sentimen¬ 
talism  or  a  va])ouring  rlu'toric.  I  lappily,  that  period  is  noNV 
l)ast.  In  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  its  Christian  conceptions 
Avas  tlie  turgidity  (d’  its  style.  The  next  generation  swept  it 
away,  and  if  tlieydid  not  produce  much  that  was  original,  they 
had  at  h'ast  the  hc'art  and  the  head  to  return  to  the  good  old 


hymns  of  tlieir  fathers. 

In  truth,  no  country  is  so  rich  in  this  species  of  composition 
as  (u  rmany.  If  we  tell  the  reader  that  the  llerlin  hymn-book 
contains  no  less  than  lo()4  hymns,  of  which  a  large  proi)ortion 
are  adapted  for  public;  service's,  he  will  understand  wliat  an 
important  means  the  (terman  (‘hnrch  possesses  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  worship.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  also  sc'rved  for  the 
prc'servation  of  Divine  truth  among  the  ])eo})le,  even  during  the 
time  of  dec'pc'st  ecch'sijistical  declension,  d'hc'  hymns  of  Gc'rmany 
bc'c'anu'  rc'ligious  “  household  words,”  and  had  the  Nationalistic 
])arty  succc'edc  (1  in  banishing  tliemfrom  the  churches,  schools,  and 
home's  of  the'  ])('op](',  the  success  of  the  ir  movemc'iit  would  have 
hc'C'ii  mnch  greatc  r  and  longer  continuc'd.  Ihit  while  the  pastor 
ottered  his  homily  at  the  shrine  of  })hiloso})hical  and  critical 
lore,  tlu'  pc'ople  who  understood  not  his  reasoning,  and  followed 
not  his  stylistic  tlights,  praisc'cHiod  in  their  old  hymns,  learned 
tlu'in  in  the  schools,  and  recitc'd  them  at  their  tircsides.  These 
hvmns  thevboth  understood  and  felt, — thc'V  had  come  from  the 
heart,  tlic'y  went  to  the  heart  ;  and  tlu'v  wc'rc'  the  means  of 
kc'('])ing  rc'ligious  feeling  alive  among  the  masses.  The  pe(;uliar 
mc'i'it  of  (ierman  hymns  consists,  bc'i-ides  the  simplicity  of  their 
faith,  in  earm\stn('ss  and  intc'iisity  of  feeling.  ddu'V  are  also 
distinguished  by  hjrical  elevation.  In  this  respect  they  dilfer 
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IVoiii  llio  liOinanic  hymns,  mon'  especially  from  the  h  rencli.  The 
latter  express  tru(‘  and  scriptural  sentiinent  rather  approprififeltj 
than  l^irkidbj.  They  are  hapj)}’  in  their  choice  of  expressions, — 
in  the  turning  which  they  ^ive  to  an  utterance;  but  they  are 
d(‘ticient  in  the  deeper  lyrical  element,  lii  the  (lermau  and  in 
many  oi'  our  Kn^lish  hymns  the  modes  of  expression  are  rather 
accidental ;  the  pc'cuirarity  of  sentiment  is  clothed  in  certain 
lani;uaj;e, — appropriates  to  itself  a  certain  ^arb,  but  the  distinc¬ 
tive  merit  of  the  poetry  consists  in  the  lyrical  elevation, 
and  not  primarily  in  its  mode  of  utterance.  Let  the  reader 
compare  the  hvmns  of  which  we  ^ive  the  first  stanza,  ami 
jud^e  whether  we  are  rij^ht  : — 

“  AVrs  toi,  Seigneur  !  an  jour  de  la  tristesse, 

Alon  aaie  exhtde  un  doulourc'ux  souj)ir; 

s'appuyant  sur  ta  sainte  proaiesse 
IV'ut  a  la  fois  espeiaa*  et  soulfrir. 

“,li‘sas  na'ine  Zuversiclit 
I’liil  iiieiii  llt‘ilaiul  ist  iiu  lichen! 

Dieses  weiss  icli,  sollt’  ieh  nielit 
Darum  inich  zalViedeii  gcbeii 
Was  (lie  lane;('  'fodesnaelit 
Mir  aueh  filr  (redankeu  inaelit  r” 

(  h'  the  incomparable  hymn  by  Xeumeister  : — 

‘‘Jesus  niunnt  die  Siinder  an 
Saujet  doeli  dies  Trostwort  Alhai 
AVelehe  von  der  reehteii  Balm 
Auf  verkehrten  Weij;  verfallen. 

Ili('r  ist  was  sie  ret  ten  kaiin  : 

J(‘sus  niuiiiit  dii*  Siinder  an.’* 

Which  are  respectively  rendered,  the  Frencli  by  Air.  Sheppard : 

“'fo  'fhee,  Lord,  in  sorrow’s  dark  hour, 

M  V  soul  biH'athes  her  penitent  sirrh  ; 

She  leans  on  'fby  promise,  T\\y  p;raee,  and  d’bv  power. 

And  lii>pes, — for  the  Saviour  is  nigh.” 

and  the  first-cpioted  German  hymn  by  Aliss  Wdnekworth  : _ 

“.lesns,  iny  Jhaleenu'r,  lives, 

(.  hrlst,  my  trust,  is  dead  no  more; 

In  the  strength  this  knowhalge  gives 
Shall  not  all  my  fears  be  o’er  ? 

Calm,  though  death’s  long  night  be  fraught 
Still  with  manv  an  anxious  thomdit  ”  ° 

But  it  IS  time  tluit  \\e  had  said  something’  of  the  respective 
nieiits  ot  t onti  ibutions,  which  wo  venture  to  hope  will  interest 
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i>\ir  roji(l(‘rs.  Witli  all  liis  sympatliy  in  an  objoct,  and  a])|)rt)ba- 
tion  (d’  its  t'Xi'cntinn,  flio  critic  is  bDiiiid,  liowcvcr  nnwillin^Iy, 
to  indicate  sliort-cninin^s  as  well  as  snc(‘ess.  Let  ns,  in  the 
lirst  place,  welcome  the  a])pt'arance  ot*  tlu‘S('  thn'e  hymn-books, 
as  st('ps  in  the  riijflit  direction,  and  add,  lor  the  (‘nconrajj^ement 
ot*  otlu'i’s  who  may  yet  wish  to  I'ollow  it,  that  tlune  are  a  lar^^e 
nnmher  ot*  (icrmaii  liymns,  comprisin*^  some  ot*  the  V(‘ry  tincst, 
such  as  “ficsns  nimmt  die  Siimh'r  an,”  “  Liehstm*  »Iesn  wir  sind 
hier,”  and  manv  others  which  mij^lit  readily  be  mcntiimcd, 
awaiting  translation.  To  ('ach  ot*  the  translators  binonj^s 
p('ciiliar  nu'rit.  MissCJox  was  thelli’st  in  the  lleld.  Her  transla¬ 
tion  is  p(rnliarly  faithrul  and  expressive  ot*  the  meaninuf  ot*  the 
antlior,  althon<;h  it  sometinu'S  wants  ])ot'lic  roundness.  In  1‘act,  to 
wiiti'  lit(‘rally,orat  least  to  ju’eserve  close' adherence  to  theori^inal 
with  poe'try  ot*  expi'C'ssion,  is  a  probh'in  not  ^'asily  solved.  The 
cxci'llencyot*Miss  Winckworth’s  translatiem  isatti'sted  even  by  its 
popularity.  bile  alive  to  its  ^reat  nu'rils  and  attractiveness, 
we  have  telt  that  the  l*re(iuent  omission  ot*  stan/as  was  an 
jinwarrantable  liberty  with  the  original,  nnaccountc'd  t*or  on 
any  int('lli<;-ibh'  ])rinci[>le,  inasmuch  as  some  ot*  the  V('rses 
omittc'd  sei'in  te>  us  eepial,  it*  not  suj)erior,  to  those'  re'iidered. 
Thus  in  Paul  (ie'i'hardt’s  (Tristmas  hymn,  “  Wir  singvn  Dir 
Immanuel  ”  (Thee',  O  Immanuel,  we  imiise),  no  less  than 
nine  verses  are  left  out  as  comparc'd  with  the  (‘0])y  in  the 
Pcilin  hymn-book.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  sometimes  the 
thought  is  not  moditied  for  the  sake  of  poetic  expression,  or  ol* 
rhyme.  Thus,  in  the  hymn  r(‘l*erred  to,  the  stanza — 

“  Now  art  Tliou  here';  wo  know  thee  now. 

In  lowly  in:m<^(‘r  host  Tlion, 

A  child,  y(‘t  inake'st  all  thinjj^s  ^rciit  ; 

Poor,  yet  is  (‘((rth  Thif  rohe  of  state,'' 

The  words  italicisc'd  are  not  only  ditferent  l*rom  the  ori^^-inal, 
“  Ih'kh  id'st  (lie  W  elt  ”  (clothest  the  world),  but  sadly  mai‘  the 
scnsi' ;  in  fact,  introduce  a  ti;^ur('  which  is  unintelhh^ihle.  So 
also  in  the  hymn  of  Ho<>atzky,  “  Which  aid*  Du  Deist  der  ersten 
/einrcii  ”  (Awaki',  thou  Spirit,  wlio  of  old) — ot*  which,  by  the 
wav,  sevi'ii  verses  are  h'ft  out — stanza  fourth  of  the  translation 
'(tifdi  of  th('  ori^^inal),  in  sevi'ral  instances,  wc'akc'us  the  force  of 
the  oriu'inal,  whih'  then'  is  ccitainlva  dilfen'iice  of  idea  between 
“Ach  das  die  Ilulfe  aus  Zion  kam,  ’  and  the  rendering, 
“  Would  tlu're  wt'n'  help  aitliin  oar  auiUsf  In  the  hymn  of 
Angi'lus,  “  Iliichster  Priester  der  Du  dich  ”  ((ircat  iligh 
Priest,  who  (h'lgiTst  to  be)  ;  the  (‘X])ression,  “  Peisnic  in  Ilerz 
aus  nu'iiK'm  IL'rzen,”  is  scarcidy  aih'cpiately  renden'd  by  “Tear 
s('lf-love  out  of  mv  heart  while  the  addition  at  the  end — 
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“  T?\  wlioso  sic:ht  no  "ift  is  worth 
.Save  a  Clirist-like  life  on  earth,” 

is  rntirelv  of  tlio  translator’s  eoinposition,  and  to  onr  mind  does 
not  harinonize  with  tlio  spirit  of  tlie  hymn.  A  rcforeneo  to  oiir 
mar^dnal  notes  mi^dit  (aisily  enable  ns‘  to  nmltiply  these  excep¬ 
tions.  Nor  let  the  reader  tliink  tliat  in  doinj^  so  we  sliould 
beeenie  hy])ererit  ieal.  Ileaut  ies  and  peeuliarities  of  this  kind  are 
naidily  lost,  and  a  comparison  of  the  translation  with  the 
orijxiaal  makes  one  painfully  feeldefi'cts  wliieli  it  is  sometimes 
(litliciilt  to  ('xplaiii  to  others.  Ibit  we  now  hasten  to  add,  that 
in  general  the  translation  is  in  every  respect  excellent.  The 
hymns  are  in  their  Enj^^lisli  nearly  as  delip:litful  as  in^  tlicir 
original  tbrin.  AN  e  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that  it  was 
])ossihle  to  (‘ombine  so  miudi  accuracy  and  faitlifiilness  with 
such  richness  of  poetic  diction,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  Aliss 
A\’  inckworth  will  not  deem  her  task  finished,  but  pursue  it  till 
all  tin*  best  (uMiuan  hymns  are  in  the  possession  of  the  llrltisli 
n*ader,  and  that  in  a  form  as  unobjectionable  as  those  in  the 
])resent  volume.  The  task  which  Air.  Shep[)ard  has  undertaken 
is  the  most  diilicult  of  the  three.  lie  furnishes  us  with  transla¬ 
tions  not  only  from  the  (lerman,  but  also  from  the  French  and 
Italian,  lie  has  performed  his  part  ably  and  well.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  (lerman  j)oems  which  he  cliosc — chiefly  from 
Klopstock — wei’c  siudi  as  to  offer  peculiar  difficulties  to  the 
translator:  hence  he  deserves  more  than  ordinary  credit  for 
the  succ(‘ss  which  he  has  accomplished.  AVe  call  s])ecial  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  translation  of  Klopstock’s  celebrated  psalm,  of 
”  l>e>'sler's  (lhadeiistuhl,”  and  of  some  of  the  I’rench  and 
Italian  hymns.  AVe  give  one  of  the  latter  as  a  specimen  : — 


“  Our  (rod  is  Israchs  roi'k  ;  Ills  work  is  j)erfect ; 
Mach  j)roiinse  of  II is  lips  to  verlfv. 

Avails  11  is  sovereign  \\ill. 

Hallelujah  to  Him,  most  high! 
lo)r  .lehovah  is  our  ( lod, 

(hir  mighty  fortress  He! 


still 


“  He.  Jtdiovah,  the  Fternal,  loveth  with  unending  love, 

Ami  tlu‘  grace  with  which  He  strengthens,  ne’er  shall  from  our 
hearts  remove. 

Halhdujah.  to  Him  most  high! 

All  our  hopes  on  Him  rclv  ; 

Our  good  supreme  is  He! 

“  He  hath  known  all  our  criud  foe’s  arrav  ; 
bet  Him  otiee  rise  to  war,  His  arm  shall  make  us  free. 

Halhdujah,  toll  Im  most  high  ! 

His  bt*  th(‘  praise  and  vletorv* ; 
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Tln‘  wic'koil  tVoin  His  soarchiiiix  vvc 
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iiikt*  shadows  iiitdl  away. 

“  K’l'ii  tiio  dark  i^ravo  sliall  mai^nify  1 1  is  powi'r  ; 

II is  voii'o  shall  bid  tlu‘  raiisoiiu'd  dust  arisi‘, 

111  II is  own  »;lorioiis  advoiil-hoiir, 

W  ith  rapturous  sur[)ris(‘ ! 

Ilalhdujah  !  thr  Lord  most  hi<;h 
Hath  tbihal  tho  «;rave’s  brioi’ victorv — 

JStfru  (loath’s  dostruotioii  llt‘! 

“  lVais(‘  yo  tho  Ltornal,  Him  our  I’athor  praiso  : 

It*  ll(‘  b(‘  for  us,  who,  ah,  who 
Against  us  can  i\  mortal  warfare  raise, 
t  )r  His  groat  work  undo? 

J lalhdiijah,  to  Him  most  high  ! 

Jn  Chi’ist  W(‘  triumph,  and  aiu'w 
To  Him  devote  our  days.” 

AVlmtovor  oeeasioiml  verbal  exceptions  niig^lit  bo  taken,  even 
this  speoiinen  will  suflieicuitly  show  the  ineia’t  (d*  tho  translation, 
and  tli(‘  po(‘tio  talent  ol*the  translator.  W('  had  inarkid  several 
otlu'r  poems  from  this  and  from  Miss  AVinekworlh's  volume  for 
extract.  Among  tlio  latter  were  such  excadlently  rendered  hymns 
as  (jiustavus  Adolphus’s  battle-song  and  Luther’s  “  Lhn  feste 
Ibirg,”  but  our  space  forbids  our  giving  more  than  the  first  ot 
these  : — 

“  Fear  not,  ()  little  Hock,  the  foe 
Who  madly  .s(‘(‘ks  your  ovt'rthrow, 

Dri'ad  not  his  rage  and  jiowor. 

AVhat  though  your  courage  sometimes  faints, 
ills  s(‘eming  triumph  o’lu’  (iod’s  saints 
J.asts  hut  a  little  hour. 

“  He  of  good  cluvr;  vour  cans(‘  hidongs 
d’o  Him  who  can  avmigt'  vour  wrongs: 

Lt^ave  it  to  Him,  our  Lord. 

Though  hiddiMi  yet  from  all  our  eyes, 

Jl(‘  sees  the  (iidi'on  who  shall  rist^ 

To  save  us  and  His  word. 

‘‘  As  true  as  (Jod’s  own  word  is  true', 

Aor  earth  nor  ludl,  with  all  their  crew. 

Against  us  shall  [irevail. 

A  jest  and  hyciword  are  tluw  grown  ; 

(lod  is  with  us,  we  are  His  own. 

Our  victory  cannot  fail. 

“  Amen,  Lord  Jesus,  grant  our  ])rav(T ! 

(Jn'at  ('aptain,  now  Thine  arm  make  hare  : 

Fight  for  us  once  again  I 
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So  shall  Thv  saints  and  martyrs  raise 
A  miii^htv  chorus  to  'hliy  ])raise, 

World  witliout  end.  Amen.” 

AV(‘  have  shown  suflieioiit  to  convince  tlie  reader  that  the 
v(diiines  of  .Mi<s  Winckwortli  and  ^Ir.  Shei)pard  should  be,  so 
far  as  j)ossihh‘,  in  every  Christian  family. 


A,n.  IV.— FICVUDS  IN  FOOD  AND  :\I1:DIC1NE. 

Adttlfrrafions  Drfrrlctl;  o)\  Phtin  Insfntcf ions  for  /he  Disrorrrif  of 
PrnuJs  in  Pood  nnd  Met! icine.  l>v  Arthur  Hill  llassall, 
liondon:  liongman,  brown,  (liven,  A'  Co.  lSo7. 


'fins  volume  contains  the  substance  and  results  of  the  analyses 
and  <d>sei*vations,  with  considerable  additions,  published  as  the 
reports  of  a  sanitary  commission,  in  the  Inuicid,  durino-  the 
vi'urs  I  Sol and  afterwards  republished  bv  their  author, 
Dr.  11  assail,  iimhu*  the  tith‘  of  Food  and  its  Adulterations.*’ 
'flu'  plan  and  objects  of  the  works  are,  however,  distinct,  the 
tirst  and  lar;^(‘r  work  Indni*;  intemh'd  to  demonstrate  the  very 
j;r('at  and  dan^-c'nuis  extmit  to  which  adulterations  of  all  kinds 
w(*iv  carrii'd  by  the  cunnini»:  and  rapacity  of  traders  in  this 
country,  but  (spivially  in  all  the  more  important  articles  of 
daily  consunijit ion. 

The  (diief  ]uir]>o.se  of  the  ])resent  work  is  to  furnish  instruc- 
t  ions  (*i»nc(‘rnini»’  tlu'  means  and  methods,  microscopical,  chemical, 
and  otherwisi',  by  which  (‘ven  those  who  may  not  be  scientilic, 
can  ('asily  discoviu*  wh(‘th(‘r  thtw  are  dealt  with  honest Iv,  in 
rt'spivt  to  the  matm'ials  sui>plied  by  those  to  whom  they 
(‘iiti’ust  th('  lu'alth  and  lives  ol  their  housidiolds,  so  tar  as  these 
(h'pend  on  whoh'some  alinumt.  d'he  coiudusions  and  principal 
facts  contained  in  the  work  entitled  “  h\)od  and  its  Adulte¬ 
rations,  ’  are  re])roduct'(l  in  a  condensed  form  in  thisAolumo; 
but  there  is  mmdi  additional  matter  of  oreat  A’alue,  and  the 
lesults  ot  analyses  ot  si'veral  hundreds  of  sam]des  of  articles, 
both  in  Ibod  and  drui»‘s,  which  have  never  before  lu'cn  pub- 
lislu'd. 

Ibis  work  is  tlu*  best  ot  tlu*  kind  that  has  ever  been  ])uh* 
lislu'd  in  any  country,  and  cpiite  supersedes  all  publications  that 
ha\ e  hitlu*rto  appeari'd  on  tlu*  subject.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  (>ver.Ntat(*  tlu*  im])ortance  ot  the  work  in  a  sanitaiy,  econo¬ 
mical,  and  commercial  point  ot  view.  Deiim  the  result  ot 
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sciiiitilic,  and,  wo  may  say,  ]diilantliropit*-  otVort 

and  industry,  it  is,  in  ovory  n'spoot,  adinirablo.  Wo  say  this 
tlio  inoro  oariiostly  and  positivoly,  booauso  it  is  tlio  intorost  and 
manitost  dotormination  of  many  ])orsons,  wliost'  oharaotors  aro 
alFootod  hy  tlio  oxjxisnros  thoroiii  oontainod,  to  ondoavoiir  hy  all 
moans  in  tlioir  powcn*,  howt'vor  paltry  and  undc'rhand,  to 
dopnviato  and  damago  tlio  ri'jmtation  ot*  tlio  work  and  its 
antlnu’.  Tho  ivasoii  why  thoy  should  do  so  is  suflioiontly 
<*vid(nt  :  oulprits,  suhjootod  to  a  ])ul)lio  trial,  would  always 
invalidato  tho  lostimony  that  oondomus  thorn,  if  thoy  oould  ; 
and  tho  stroni^or  and  tho  mon'  damnini^  that  tostiniony,  tho 
moro  urgi'iit  and  im}X)rtunato  will  Ih‘ tho  tdlort  to  dony  and  con¬ 
tradict  it.  In  this  cas(',  howi'vor,  thoro  is  no  osoa])o,  lor  “facts 
ar('  cliiils  that  wiiina  ding,  and  dinna  lu'  dis])utod.”  Nodouht 
ilu'  trallicki'rs  in  cheap  and  spurious  and  had  imitations  of 
costly  and  gmiuiiK'  and  good  articles  of  diet,  whothor  for 
invalids  or  for  inlants,  or,  indeed,  for  families  in  gonoral, 
will  try  to  soothe  tlnir  consciiaicos,  if  they  hav(‘  any  loft,  hy 
.•showing  how  V('ry  innocmit  their  IVauduhaico  has  hcon.  h\>r 
iiistanc(‘,  th(‘  di^alor  in  honuoojiathic  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
knowing  tho  falscmoss  ol‘  his  pri'toncos  as  to  tlu'  pi'culiar  '|>urity 
of  thos(‘  art icl(‘s,  will  not  (piiotly  allow  himself  to  lu‘  considered 
a  nu'rc  helper  of  humhiig;  hut  lu'  will  say,  “  ell,  if  ])ooplo 
will  h(‘ clu'atod,  they  must  ho  clu'iitod  ;  and  surely  tho  public 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  fools  make  rogiu's.  A\"o  only 
promote  tho  sale  of  a  little  moro  potato  starcdi,  and  a  lew 
(Mjually  harmh'ss  suhstancos,  in  tho  name  (jf  cocoa  ;  and  of 
<*our>o  W('  have  a  right  to  make  ctmt.  ])(‘r  c(‘nt.,  or  moro,  if  W(‘ 
can,  hy  our  sham— lor  sham  is  always  short  of  shame — and  W(‘ 
can  aiford  to  make  a  joke  of  th(‘  mattt'r,  since  we  are,  and 
ought  to  ho,  w(‘ll  paid  for  our  suj)orior  wit.” 

'I'ho  innoc('nco  ol*  tlu‘  artich's  cmployc'd  to  adulterah'  and 
doc(‘ivo,  is  r(‘ally  ollcrtal  as  a  I'oason  why  tlu'  docojition  should 
he  permitted  to  pi‘oc(*od.  Thus,  the  hak(‘r,  who  mixes  chciip 
potatoi's  and  clu'ap  ric(‘  with  inferior  lloui*,  that  lu‘  may,  while 
sonuAvhat  improving  the  appearance  of  tlu'  hrc'ad  ho  produces, 
also  onahlo  tin*  Hour  to  take  u]>  and  retain  a  larger  ([uaiitity  of 
water  than  Hour  alone  woidd  do,  says  to  hims(‘lf — yea,  verily, 
and  to  us  likewise — “What  haian  !  are  not  potato,  starch,  and 
water,  whoh‘some  and  good?”  Y(*s  ;  hnl  is  it  only  hecause 
th(‘S(‘  things  an*  whoh^somo  and  good,  that  they  arc  thus  added 
hy  thei*,  man  of  doughs  X ay,  hut  thou  dost  cln*at,  thou 
tamjK'n'r  with  dod’s  gifts;  thou  dost  substitute  infoiior  and 
watery  stulf  for  a  fair  ])i()portion  of  daily  broad  ;  and  mul¬ 
titudes  of  young  childn*n,  mainly  de})ondont  th(*n*on  for  tho 
matoi’ials  of  their  growing  bodies,  muscle,  hone,  brain,  and 
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iiorvo,  nro  p^rowiii^  up  in  locblciioss  distortion  of  mind  uiid 
l)odv,  Ih'ciuiso  bakers  happcMi  to  be  liabituully  unconscionable. 
“  Kicc  and  potatoes,  botli  so  commonly  added  to  bread,  contain 
not  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  gluten  (the  nutritious  part), 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  little  more  than  half  as  nutritious  as 
good  wh(‘at  llour  ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  suhstitutod 
for  this  flour,  the  bread  containing  them  is  robbed  of  its  nourish¬ 
ment,  the  eonsiinier  of  his  stri*ngth,  and  the  purchaser  ot  his 
money.  Then,  again,  alum  in  bread  is  positively  defended  by 
some  bakers;  and  it  is  used  by  almost  all.  by  I'  Just  to 
b(‘autify  the  loaf,  and  to  accommodate  the  false  taste  of  ignorant 
people.  Ahun  U  imrticidarhj  iajarwus,  says  Dr.  Ilassall : — 


It  is  true  that  it  causes  the  bread  to  be  whiter  than  it  would  be 
otherwise,  indt‘cd,  whiter  than  it  was  ever  intiMulod  to  bo  ;  but  it 
iin|)arts  to  breacl  several  otlier  ])roperties:  thus,  it  hardens  tlie 
nutritious  constituent  of  tlje  bread,  tlio  gluten,  and  so  (on  the 
authority  of  that  gri‘at  chemist,  liii'hig)  remders  the  bread  more 
indigestible ;  it  enables  the  bakt'r  to  adulterate  his  bread  with 
greater  «|uaiit it ies  of  rici'  and  ])otatoes  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  use  ot 
alum,  lie  is  al>li*  to  jiass  olV  an  inferior,  and  even  a  damaged  llour,  lor 
one  of  sup(‘rior  (piality.” — r.  2Sl. 


Ilow  fo(disb  that  the  public  should  countenance  the  use  of 
alum  as  tiny  do,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  unnaturally 
whit(',  flatulent,  and  indigestible  loaf!  A  white  loaf  I  AVhy 
what  does  the  (daboration  of  good  life-blood  need  of  a  white 
loaf  y  ^lany  of  the  most  important  elements  of  our  blood,  and 
1)1  ’ain,  and  bone,  are  found  in  greatest  abundanci'  in  the 
coloured  outer  ])art  of  the  wheat,  which  we  deem  fittest  for 
l)igs  ; — so  we  fatten  them,  and  suffer  ourselves.  The  dific- 
rence  in  noui’ishing  properties  between  whole  meal  flour  and 
very  finelv  dressed  flour  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  fully  onc- 
third.  ‘ 

As  respcTts  the  habitual  use  of  ahoa^  simply  as  a  thing  unfit 
for  the  blood,  we  can  assert  from  close  observation  in  numerous 
instances,  that  it  vastly  intc'rferes  with  all  the  })rocesses  of 
dig(‘stion,  esp(H*ially  in  irritable  constitutions,  and  in  young 
children,  ])ri)ducing  acidity,  flatulence,  constipation,  nervous 
distress,  bilious  disorder,  neuralgic  }>ain,  feverish  sym})tonis, 
and  of  course  crossness  of  temper,  in  proportion  to  tlie  mental 
and  moral  didects  of*  the  suffenu’. 

Jhe  cry  for  cheaimess  is,  perhaps,  the  main  cause  of  the 
almost  universal  art  of  adulteiation.  “  The  craft  and  mystery’’ 
of  tra(h'  is  no  obsolete  formula  of  words,  but  the  expression  of  a 
fait  that  ought  not  to  be.  That  t lure  should  be  nothing  false, 
and  nothing  to  conceal  in  our  dealings  with  each  other,  is  a 
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truism.  The  man  who  is  so  unjust  as  not  to  desire  to  pay  the 
j)ersi>n  well  who  expends  liis  time  and  labour  lor  the  eon- 
venienee  and  aeeommodation  of  him  wlio  buys  the  produets  of 
skill  and  industry,  deserves  to  be  deeeived.  J)ishouesty  begets 
dishonesty,  and  “doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  j^^reat,  of  beiii^ 
cheated  as  to  cheat.'’  The  state  of  society  is  at  fault.  If 
“  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,”  and  if  righteousness  means 
fair  dealing,  our  nation  now  stands  low.  Pride  and  the  mean 
extravagance  ih((t  ivouhl  he  eco)toinicul  irithout  self-denial  in  appear- 
anee-'i,  and,  wouhl  beat  down  the  price  of  necessaries  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  show,  are  not  only  unjust,  but  they  bring  their 
own  punishment.  We  fear  our  fair  friends,  mistresses  of 
iamilies,  are  very  much  to  blame  lor  the  encouragement  to 
fraud  which  they  have  alforded  by  their  inattention  to  the 
])olitics  of  ])iirehasing,  and  the  moral  importance  of  dtananding 
a  (jood  ((rfich\  and  of  paying  a  fair  price  for  what  is  needed  in 
the  hifehen  dej)artment.  Tliey  should  lu'at  down  the  draper 
before*  tin*  baker,  and  be  proud  of  paying  a  fair  pi'ice  for  food 
rather  than  a  foolish  price  for  linery  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  more 
fortunes  are  made  bv  the  craft  of  the  men-milliners  with  their 
dainty  wares  and  wiliiu'sses,  than  by  millers  and  bakers  with 
tlu'ir  alum  and  alumina.  It  reepiires  more  wisdom  to  make  a 
good  choice  of  bread  than  of  braidery. 

Science'  has  abundantly  eontributeel  to  facilitate  frauel,  anel 
that  in  a  manner  that  science  only  can  detect,  expose,  and 
])i’event.  Tlie'se  are  Ibrcing  time's,  anel  it  behoves  all  who  have 
the  ability  anel  e)cctision,  te)  see  that  tlu'V  and  their  families  are 
not  impe)se'el  e)n  Ibr  lae*k  of  that  small  amount  of  science  and 
insight,  whie'h  may  now  so  re'aelily  be  acepiire'el.  A  little  know- 
h'dge'  of  chemist  IT  may  be  very  })le‘asantly  anel  pi’e>litably 
eibtained  and  a})i)lied  by  any  erne  e)f  education;  and  it  is  abso* 
lute'ly  lU'ce'ssary  now,  not  only  jis  an  agree'able  ace*omplishment, 
but  as  a  nu'ans  of  elefending  erne’s  self  fremi  the  slow  poisoners, 
will)  we)uld  willinglv  supplv  our  tables  with  their  “superior 
articles.” 


'fhat  cxacter  knowledge  of  chemistry  especially,  which 
indicate's  the  substances  that  may  be  safely  substitnte'd  for 
others  of  lighter  value  in  the  market,  and  as  aidicles  of  fexxl  or 
drink,  edso  supplies  the  means  of  imitating  the  sensible  (pialities 
of  various  substances,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  worse 
materials  so  seemingly  similar  to  the  best,  as  to  decc'ive  any 
but  those  who  are,  in  some  measure,  accpiainted  practically  with 
chemi.dry.  Dr.  llassall,  in  the  woi’k  before  us,  not  oidy  ai)plies 
chemistry,  and  makes  it  easy  of  application  even  by  novices, 
for  the  purposes  of  detecting  fraud  in  articles  of  consumption, 
but  he  brings  the  most  extensive  general  knowledge  of  natural 
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(ibjocts  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and-  iini)arts  tlmt  knowledge  in  a 
oloar  and  inferestin^^  manner.  Jle  especially  and  most 
adroitlv  investi<2:ates  the  ditierence  in  the  minute  anatomy  of 
substailees  with  the  aid  ol‘  the  microscope  ;  and  this  he  does  in 
an  original  and  striking  manner.  The  numerous  and  excellent 
illustrations  ot*  this  work  speak  lor  themselves,  as  to  the  great 
value  ot*  microscopic  investigation,  in  detecting  adulterations  in 
almost  every  substance  employed  by  man. 

As  we  have  already  said,  proper  trade  and  commerce  are 
representative  ot‘  pure  justice.  A  want  is  supposed  both  in  the 
buver  and  the  seller  ;  both  are  supposed  to  render  an  e([uivalent 
— a  ({((id  jn'o  quo.  It  is  but  justice,  then,  that  those  who  would 
take  advantage  ot*  sii])erior  knowledge  to  cheat  their  neighbours, 
bv  whom  they  live,  should  be  ex])oscd  and  held  u})  to  execration 
bv  still  superior  knowledge.  The  ])ublic  must  del'inid  them¬ 
selves;  and  as  the  conscience  ol*  trade  cannot  be  trusted  to  use 
science  for  (»ur  beiieht,  we  must  scientilicallv  defend  ourselves, 
and  iuak('  trade  honest  if  it  woidd  thrive.  This  is  the  right 


application  ol‘  science,  for  science  speaks  the  truth,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  rendei-  known  g(K)d  available  to  all.  AVe  dwell  on  this 
part  of  th(‘  subject  because  we  can  scarcely  calculate  the  amount 
of  (*vil  resulting  from  the  habitual  use  of  impure  or  improper 
food  and  drink,  lloth  body  and  mind  are  corrupted  by  it,  and 
vic(‘  and  disease  eipially  encouragi-d.  It  is  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable  that,  n(‘xt  to  impure  air,  im})ure  or  unwholesome  food  has 
eaused  the  awful  extent  of  mortality  amongst  children,  especially 
in  large  towns,  where  almost  every  article  consumed  by  the 
l)oor  is  largely  adulterated.  Aledicines  even,  as  vemh'd  to  the 
ignorant,  are  scan-t-ly  t-ver  ])recisidy  what  they  should  he. 
4'ht‘i-(‘  is  oiu'  (h'partment  of  fraud  of  vast  influence,  but  more 
aj)t  to  be  overlooki-d,  namely,  that  which  pertains  to  those  suh- 
stanci-s  which  subserve  our  indulgc-nce  of  artilicial  appetites, 
that  is  to  say,  in  such  things  as  are  neither  food,  nor  drink,  nor 
medicine,  but  yet  in  some  degree  answering  purj)oses  beyond 
them  all.  \V('  relei*  to  the  means  of  gratifying  strange  tastes, 
such  as  tobacco  and  snuif.  It  is  our  conviction,  not  without 
iiKpiiry,  that  adulteration  in  those  things,  and  also  in  stimu¬ 
lants  in  general,  gn-atly  lends  to  favour  the  development  of 
insanity,  as  well  as  c)ther  diseases.  Hut  this  view  of  the  suojcct 
must  lu'  ri'served  for  anotlu'r  occasion.  AVe  refer  to  the  mattiT 


now  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  remarkable  and  instructive 
case  of  slow  poisoning  by  snuff  as  an  cxam})le  of  the  insidious 
way  in  which  such  ])oisoning  oju-rates  in  mimicking  constitu¬ 
tional  and  spontaneous  disease.  4. he  (*ase  is  stated  by  Air.  Krich- 
sen,  aiid  (piot(‘d  at  full  by  lb*,  llassall.  AVe  give  onlv  an 
abbreviation  ot  Air.  Lrichsen’s  statement. 
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“AVlnlsl  on  ;i  profossional  vij»it  in  tlio  country  1  was  requested  to 
set*  a  ‘;t‘nl lt‘inan  who  had  been  inviti'd  down  to  a  t’rit'iid’s  country- 
seat  in  the  hope  that  change  of  scene  and  air  would  inlluonco 
favourably  an  attaek  of  ])aralysis,  which  was  saitl  to  bt‘  ot  a 
rheumatic  charactt*r,  by  which  he  had  bt'cn  disabled  lrt)in  work  tor 
many  months  past,  and  from  which  he  despairetl  of  recovering, 
having  it“lim|uish(*d  all  treatment.  I  found  the  patii‘nt  in  bt‘d.  Ilt> 
was  j)t'cnliarlv  sallow,  tin*  complexion  having  almost  an  icteric  tinge 
( janndici*il)  ;  but  the  countt*nanct'  was  lively  and  t*xj)rt'ssive,  and 
tin*  intelh*ct  as  bright  as  usual,  lit*  ct)nld  staml,  ami,  if  supported, 
walk  let*bly  and  with  tliilicnlly.  lit*  complainetl  much  t>t  j)ains, 
and  t*spt*cially  of  burning  st*nsatit)ns  in  the  st)lt*s  of  his  feet. 

“  1  was  ])art icnlarly  slrtick  with  the  appearance  t)f  the  hands  anti 
arms.  d'ht*re  was  marketl  ‘  wi*ist-tlrt)p,’  tin*  hantls  hanging  llaccitl 
anti  at  right  angles  with  the  forearms,  without  the  palit'iit  bt*ing 
able  to  extt‘nd  t)r  i*aist‘  them  in  the  slightest  degree,  lie  conltl //c.r 
tin*  iliigers  ])retty  lirndy.” — P.  (517. 

lie  batl  It'tl  a  st'tb'iitary  life,  nuicb  devoted  tt)  litt'rary  pur¬ 
suits,  and  lor  .some  years  prt'vit)usly  lit*  bad  sullert'd  lrt)m  ])ains 
t>t*  a  rbt'uniatic  t>r  gouty  (*liara(*tt‘r.  On  examining  tin*  gum.s 
tbt'v  wt‘rt'  Ibiind  tingetl  with  a  de('p  l)lin*-black  or  leatlt*u- 
et)lt)nrt‘d  line  art)nnd  the  te(*tb.  4die  ])aialyt it*.  sym})tt)m.s  bad 
gratlnally  increast'tl  tt>  a  .state  of  ct)mplt*te  ])bysical  bt'lplessness. 
In  sht)rt,  the  sym})toms  altt>getber  It'tl  ^Ir.  hiriclist'ii  to  ctmclutle 
that  tilt*  j)atit'nt  was  actually  sullei’ing  frtmi  satinnine  paralysis, 
and  it  was  t'vidt'iit  that  lit*  batl  been  slt)W']y  pt)ist)iietl  by  lead. 
l>nt  the  tlilliculty  w'as  to  disct)ver  bt)W'.  Kvery thing  in  the 
patit'iit’s  habits  w’as  examined;  nt)  st)urcc  ibi*  the  pt)i.soning 
t*ould  be  traced.  It  was  then  Ibund  that  the  sidlerer  batl  taken 
snntr  in  t'tmsidt'rabit*  tpunitity ;  the  snutf-bt)X  was  t'lnjdit'd,  and 
its  contents  analv/t'tl,  anti  tbt're  the  enemy  was  tlt*tt‘etetl,  the 
siDitr  containing  ratbt'r  mt)re  tluin  one  per  ct'nt.  t)f  rt'tl  t)xitlt‘  t)f 
leatl.  On  this  tlisct)vt‘]*y,  suitable  trt'atment  was  atlt)j)tetl,  and 
with  rt'sidts  .st)  tavt)urable  that  ert*  Itmg  the  ])atient  w’as  able  tt) 
resume  Ids  ])nblie  tluties  with  bis  usual  t*nt'i‘gy.  It  is  w't‘11 
uinlt'rstootl  that  tin*  sutlei*er  in  this  case  was  a  Ohri.stian  inini.s- 
ter,  rt'sitling  in  a  fashionable  watering-place,  anti  lamt)us  lor  bis 
lotty  and  eh'vating  t'lotpience. 

ddiis  t*ase  is  by  nt)  nu*ans  stditary,  but  we  deem  it  ])eculiarly 
wan  t  by  t)f  ct)nsitlt'i*atit)n  from  the  circumstance  that  st)  very 
small  a  tpiantity  of  leatl,  anti  that  nt)t  in  the  mt).st  pt)isonous 
form,  and  it*ct‘ivt*d  into  the  .system  in  .so  slow'  anti  intlirt*ct  a 
mannei*,  sboultl  yet  have  ])rt)duct‘tl  such  exct'ctlingly  gravt*  ct)n- 
s(‘(|ut'nt*es.  bh-t)m  no  small  obsei*vatit)n  and  exi)t'rience  t)f  the 
etfects  t)f  tt)baet*t)  t)n  the  nt'rvt)us  system,  wx*  arc  strongly 
ini})ressetl  with  the  conviction  that  the  symptoms  were  due 
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partly  to  the  tobacco  and  partly  to  tlie  lead,  both  opcM’ating  the 
iiioiv  po  wort  idly  by  their  admixture.  The  mental  idiosyncrasy, 
or  ratlu'r,  perliaps,  the  remarkable  cerebral  energy  ot  the  sul- 
h'rer,  renderc‘d  him  the  more  liable  to  the  poisonous  elleets  both 
of  tlie  tobacco  and  the  lead,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  men  ot  that 
peculiar  nervous  conformation  which  accompanies  mental  retliie- 
mcnt,  are  more  readily  affected  by  any  agent  that  disturbs  tlie 
nervi'-powcrs  than  individuals  of  coarser  fabric.  Hence  the 
danger  of  indulging  in  tobacco  by  such  persons,  llie  very 
comfort  tliey  ex})erience  in  its  use  is  almost  certain  to  conduct 
to  its  abuse.  It  does  not  soothe  them  as  it  would  persons  of 
greatiu'  muscular  power  accustomed  to  bodily  fatigue,  but  it 
confers  a  kind  of  dreamy  satisfaction  by  enabling  the  brain  to 
work  on  with  uninviti'd  thoughts  when  it  ought  to  be  at  rest; 
thus  leading  to  an  unnatural  liveliness  of  intellect  while  iiro- 
nioting  the  diminution  of  muscular  power.  This  etfeid  is  visible 
in  the  countenaiici's  of  persons  of  that  order  who  are  addicted 
t(»  tobacco,  and  we  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  adiuii*able 
minister  whose  ease  we  have  related,  and  who  now  attracts 
largi'  and  entranci'd  audiences,  that  he  still  suffers  from  snuif, 
though  without  lead. 

Dr.  II  assail  has  at)t)ended  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
propi'ities,  uses,  and  abuses  of  tobacco,  which  our  young  men, 
too  ofti'U  infatuat('d  by  “  the  weed,”  would  do  Avell  to  consider 
belure  it  is  too  late.  \Ve  would  say  with  him,  that  the  habit  of 
smoking,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  not  simply  useless,  but  that 
it  })an(h'rs  to  that  spirit  of  self-indulgence  which  leads  to  the 
grat iilcat ion  of  the  senses  in  a  variety  of  ways  most  pi'rnicious 
to  the  conscience,  l.et  it  not  Ih'  forgotten  that  in  .Vmeiica  and 
in  (leiniany  many  are  known  to  die  of  the  most  miserable  forms 
ol‘  nervous  disv'ase,  induced  directly  by  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  In 
AiiK'rica,  as  Dr.  Ilassall  informs  us,  it  is  no  uncommon  eireum- 
staiice  to  lu‘ar  ol‘  corone]*\s  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  smokers, 
especially  y^uiths,  the  ordinary  verdict  being,  “  I'ded  from 
('xcessive  tobaeco-snudving.”  Our  own  expi-rienee  warrants  the 
ludiet  that  many  who  are  said  to  dii‘  of  et)ilet)sv,  atiojilexv,  and 
various  luu  vous  horrors,  in  this  cmintry,  might  be  more  truly 
said  t()  have  been  dest roved  bv  tobacco. ' 
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We  arc  not  anxious  to  write  a  elovor,  anuisino*  ai'ticlo  on 


book  like  tliis;  nor  sliall  wc  attempt  to  make  it  tin*  oeeasion  for 
a  vainirlorious  attempt  to  display  seliolarsliip  and  crilit'al  acute¬ 
ness.  In  tlie  same  spirit  in  which  we  read  the  hook  we  hope  to 
write  about  it.  Any  eariu'st  endeavour  to  unfold  the  profound 


revelations  of  St.  riolin’s  (iospel  conceriiiiiij:  the 


interior  life  of 


Christ,  and  the  holiest  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 


justly  claims  the  res]K'Ct,  the  gratitude,  the  thouj^htful  eon- 
sidiwation  of  every  Hihlicad  student.  We  cannot  afford  to 


la'fuse  tlie  results  of  ])atient  and  devout  reflect  ion  uj)on  any 
iuspir('(l  hook,  least  of  all  upon  this,  because  tiu'  interpreter 
does  not  ht'lon*^  to  our  own  theological  school.  If  Mr.  Alaurice 
can  i;’ive  us  any  ludp  in  our  study  even  of  a  single  V('rs('  in  this 
most  dillicult  yet  most  glorious  record  of  Christ’s  earthly  his¬ 
tory,  wt'  set'  no  reas(Ui  why  our  orthodoxy  should  prevcait  our 
recc'iviuj;’  his  assistance,  or  make  ns  unthankful  to  him  for 
rendering*  it. 

e  have  always  felt,  indeed,  not  only  cui-iosity  hut  very  deep 
interi'st,  in  watchiiii^  the  influence  of  wliat  we  ima^-ined  to  Ix'  a 
false'  or  an  imtx'rlect  cri'od  upon  the  ('xegesis  of  the  more'  s])iri- 
tual  ])arts  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  liave  been  anxious  to  h'arn 
what  transformations  insjni'od  thoughts  would  under<^o  when 
rt‘ceiv('d  into  a  mind  already  jx)ssessed  by  re'li^ious  (‘i-i'or;  to 
di>cov(‘r  what  chan jjfe's  would  pass  upon  the  lolia^u',  the  blossom, 
the  fruit  oi‘  Divine  communieeitions  when  tiansplanted  into 
what  sixaucd  to  us  a  hurtful  and  nn^emial  soil.  If,  as  we  sup¬ 
posed,  the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  the  poisonous  vapours  of 
lu‘i‘('sy, — il‘  tlu'  lain  and  the  dew  of  heaven  W('re  scantily  ^iven 
and  almost  withludd, — if  the  very  earth  was  infected  with  ele¬ 
ments  pernicious  to  the  noblei*  and  richer  forms  (d*  life,  it  was 
fair  to  ex])cct  tliai  the  diviiiest  plants  would  s(X)n  los(‘  tlu'  fresh- 
lU'ss  of  tlu'ir  leaf,  the  <j:racefnlness  of  their  form,  the  beauty  of 
their  flowin',  and  tlii'  wealth  of  their  Iruita;^!'.  Smue  would  Ix' 
injured  less  than  others,  but  all  would  be  the  worse  for  the 
change. 

We  Ix'lieve,  therefore,  that  any  man  whose  creed  is  imperfect 
or  erroneous,  will  be  sure  to  j^^ive  very  clear  evidence  of  the  fact, 
if  lie  attempts  to  expound  any  of  the  important  lxx»ks  of*  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Ih’ror  may  sustain  itsidf  for  a  lon^  timii  by  lo^jical 
subtloty,  sophistry,  and  subterfuge, — may  appeal  confidently  to  a 
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long  array  of  isolated  texts,  cleverly  selected  and  cleverly  dis¬ 
torted,  for  authoritative  support  ;  but  we  defy  it  to  produce 
anvthing  like  a  satisfactorv  eoinmentary  upon  the  Proplieeies  of 
Isaiah,  tlie  (lospel  of  St.  John,  or  any  of  the  longer  Kpistles  of 
St.  Paul.  Put,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  coniinentator  has  in  his 
creed  any  elements  of  truth,  however  iiisigniticant,  which  our 
own  does*  not  possess,  tlien,  although  serious  errors  may  obscure 
and  render  worthless  to  him  some  of  the  clearest  and  most 
precious  teachings  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  enable  us  to  understand  some  things  which  we  had 
never  rightly  understood  before.  .Vnd  again  we  say  there  is  no 
reason  wliv  our  orthodoxy  should  make  us  too  proud  to  receive 
this  help,  or  too  ungrateful  to  acknowledge  it. 

We  are  not  sorry,  therefore,  that  ^Ir.  ^lauricc  has  ventured 
to  <‘Xj)ound  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  is  our  settled  conviction 
that  he  sees,  jind  secs  very  clearly,  some  aspects  of  truth  with 
which  evangedical  theologians  are  unfamiliar  ;  and  we  expected 
that  he  would  have  something  to  say  about  this  represent  a  tioii 
of  Him  in  whom  “dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily” 
woi'th  lu'aring.  We  ai’e  ('(pially  persuaded  that  on  some  of  the 
central  facts  and  princi})les  of  the  Ghristian  faith,  ^Ir.  Maurice 
is  in  most  serious  error, — that  he  has  failed  to  understand  what 


appears  to  us  by  tar  the  most  important  teaching  the  Xew 
JVstament  contains;  and  we  were  glad  that  he  had  dared  to 
subject  his  claims  as  a  theologian  to  the  fairest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  th('  severest  of  all  possible  tests.  AVe  imagine  that  most 
of  Mr.  Maurice’s  friends  have  felt  that  the  aspect  of  the  Ghris¬ 
tian  religion  presented  by  St.  John  is  precisely  that  which  their 
master,  whom  for  a  thousand  reasons  they  love  and  venerate, 
was  most  capable  of  exjxmnding.  He  might  be  unable  to 
reproduce  the  very  definite  and  logical  type  of  Christianity 
which  is  commonly  identiti(‘d  with  St.  Paul*,  and  yet  be  worthy 
of  the  freest  confidence,  not  only  as  a  man  but  as  a  divine  ;  biit 
with  the  mystical  and  spiritual  re])rcsentation  of  Christ’s  life 
and  teaching  by  St.  dohu,  he  would  have  profound  sympathy, 
and  must  he  ex})ectt‘d  iii  a  commentary  on  the  fourth  Gospel  to 
reveal  all  his  strmigth.  Many,  we  think,  who  have  followed 
Mr.  Maurice  most  implicitly,  must  have  opened  this  volume 
with  precisely  these  thoughts;  and  (piictly  said  to  themselves, 
—  If  he  fails  here  he  fails  utterly. 

W  ell,  \ye  have  read  the  book  with  as  open  and  candid  a  heart 
as  tlu‘  writer  himself  could  wish  for  in  any  of  his  readers  ;  with 
no  (h'siiH'  to  detect  bad  scholarship,  illogical  reasoning,  or  per¬ 
nicious  heresy,  but  hoiu‘stly  anxious  to  learn  whatevci^lie  could 
teach  us  ;  and  it  is  our  deliberate  conviction  that  no  learned 
oiIIkhIox  divine,  no  skilful  controversialist,  could  have  done 
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half  as  imich  fo  dcinoiistrafe  the  treinciulous  dofieioncics  of 
Mr.  Maurice’s  tlicolo-rical  system  as  lie  has  done  himself  in  this 
.series  of  I )iseourse.s.  AVe  trust  he  will  not  deem  us  impertinent 
if  we  venture  to  a.sk,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  eharaeter 
and  labours,  whether  his  di.ssatisfaetion  with  all  his  previous 
“  abortive”  attemiits  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  (lospel  of 
St.  .lohn,  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  these  very  sermons  which 
he  has  jmbli.shed,  may  not  bo  accounted  for  on  other  '’•rounds 
than  tho.se  which  his  own  humility  would  sugi’e.st.  Is^he  not 
half  con.scious  that  he  has  not  oulv'failed  to  learn  all  the  mystic 
harmonies,  but  even  to  catch  the  key-note  of  the  (lospel  about 
which  he  has  been  jireachiii}’  and  writiim 't 

Seine  ot  the  (jualitications  of  an  able  and  siicce.ssful  interiircter 
of  Scripture,  Mr.  Maurice  certainlv  jio.sse.sses.  Jlis  “  J’atri'irchs 
imd  Lawgivers,”  and  “  J’rophets  and  Ivin-s,”  are  characterized 
liy  a  clear  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  an  e.xact 
appreciation  of  the  intliience  of  cireunistanees  over  the  moral 
eharaeter  and  moral  convictions  of  men,  and  a  haiuiy  instinct 
for  recof’iiisiiif’  the  eternal  sioniHeance  of  the  ancient' histories 
as  rare  as  they  are  valuable.  Abraham  and  David  are  broii'dit 
very  near  to  us,  not  by  the  ea.sy  method  of  strippiii'v  thenrof 
their  p: dry  and  reducnif’  their  lives  to  mere  conmionplace 
luo^’i-aphies,  but  by  the  force  and  intensity  of  an  unusual  faith 
in  the  woiidertiilness  and  mystery  which  surround  the  mcane.st 
aiul  obscurest  luniiaii  soul. 

M'e  remember,  too,  that  when  we  first  read  the  two  .series  of 
Ihscoiirses  on  the  Old  Te.stanient  we  were  deeply  impressed 
uitlitiie  frankness  and  coiiraffc  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of 
wliat  most  expositors  had  felt  to  he  the  diflicultics  and  iicrplexi- 
ties  of  the  Scripture  narratives.  AVhere  orthodox  eoninientators 
assumed  almost  insensibly  the  tone  of  aiiolo-ists,  the  heresiareh 
toiiiid  the  very  heart  ot  the  nieanin;s  which  the  entire  historv 
was  intended  to  convey.  To  cover  the  sins  of  Abraham,  “  flm 
friend  ot  (lod,  of  David,  “the  man  after  (lod’s  own  heart,” 

'I'-ic  I  ''  “  charitable  silence,  to  weave  a  mantle  of 

■sfciltiil  excuses  with  which  to  hide  their  deforniitic.s,  would  have 
H'cn,  accordiiifs  to  him,  to  destroy  the  worth  of  all  the  history, 
ffe  was  rip:ht  ;  and  many  a  youiif,’  man  who  had  remained  dis- 
satishcd  after  listcninp;  to  all  that  orthodox  divines  had  to  say 
about  some  of  the  moral  diflicultics  of  the  Old  'J'estanient  read 
the  sermons  of  Air.  Alaiirice,  and  found  peace.  'J’hey  can  never 

lor^ct  the  piod  work  he  did  for  them ;  they  can  never  cease  to 
Gc  thankful  for  it. 

In  the  cominenfary  of  8t.  John,  we  find  the  same  disposifion 
ifinkly  to  accept  what  many  find  it  hard  to  believe;  the  .same 
bcaltliy  hatred  and  .scorn  of  mere  evasive  .solutions  of  dilliculties 
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which  ofTciul  the  conscience  or  trouble  the  intellect ;  the  same 
couiaj^^eous  en(h‘iivoiir  to  make  the  very  dilliculties  eloquent  with 
tlie  hi^diest  and  noblest  meuninj?.  We  have  nuirked  two  or 
thrc*e  illustrations. 

S<*arcely  any  uidearned  Christian  can  have  read  the  verse  in 
the  tilth  <*hapter  of  tin*  Gos]M‘1,  about  the  an^el  that  ‘‘  went  down 
at  a  c(*rtain  season  into  the  pool  ”  of  Hethesda  “  and  troubh'd  the 
water/’  without  some  leelinp;  of  hesitation  and  doubt,  lleiiig 
thcTe,  the  fact  must  be  received,  but  the  story  looks  so  like  a 
.I(‘wish  Rnp(‘rstition  and  popular  leg;(‘nd,  that  it  would  be  a 
sensible  relief  if  any  eouhl  fairly  show  that  John  was  not 
nsponsible  for  it.  AVe  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  what 
everv  lliblieal  scholar  knows,  that  there  is  no  need  to  redain  tlic 
verse  as  it  stands  in  the  ti‘xt.  The  manuscrijd  authoriti(‘s  are 
pretty  evenly  divhhsl ;  the  internal  critical  evidence  is  stroni^ly 
aj^ainst  tin*  ^genuineness  of  the  perplexing^  verse.  Corruption 
there  must  have  been  ;  int(Tj)olation  is  more'  than  possible.  Hut 
thoujrh  most  modern  readeis  woidd  feel  that  the  omission  of  the 
v(‘i*s(*  would  lemove  from  the  narrative  a  very  tronblesomc 
difliculty,  and  althou<:^h  on  purely  critical  j^ronnds  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  no  ri^ht  to  n  tain  it,  Mr.  Alauricc  courageously  holds  it 
fast,  lie  is  eonvineed  that  “the  words  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
narrative,  and  tliat  our  Lord’s  act  loses  V(‘ry  much  of  its  meaning 
if  we  overlook  them.”  And  he  proceeds  to  develope  the  moral 
teaching  of  this  inti'rpohition  or  conception,  with  so  much  force 
and  iH'auty,  notwithstanding  occasional  obscurity  and  paradox, 
that  we  almost  long  to  forget  MSS.  jind  criticism,  and  to  Indieve 
once  more  as  we  did  in  onr  childhood,  that  a  bl  ight  and  b(‘antiful 
angel  descended  year  aft(‘r  year  straight  Irom  heaven  to  trouble 
the  waters,  that  tin'  siek  might  be  heah'd. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  not  (jnite  jHTsuaded  us  that  there  is  no 
difliculty  in  tin'  legend  of  the  “angel but  we  heartily  admire 
his  treatment  of  John’s  declaration,  that  the  wicked  Caiaplias  in 
his  wi(‘kcd  advice  that  Jesus  should  be  crucitu  d,  “  s])ake  not  (4‘ 
himself,  but  lu'ing  high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that 
Ji'Mis  should  die  lor  that  nation.”  Mr.  Alaurite  paraphrases 
his  crafty  speech  thus: — 


Ic  kiioir  iiofhiiiq  of  alV — you  who  are  trying  to  punish  hiai  by 
your  own  laws.  ^  on  do  not  consider  that  if  we  are  in  tin?  danger 
you  appn'hoinl,  ‘/7  la  expedioif  (httf  one  man  should  die  for  the  peoideC 
that  wt'  should  give  thiun  up  to  tin'  Homans,  as  a  rchol  against-  tln'iu; 
gulping  down  our  scruj)lcs  about  our  <lignity  and  our  reluctance  to 
ask  aid  trom  tin*  ('a‘sar  for  crushing  an  ('iieiny,  rather  than  that  the 
tvhoJe  nation'  sheudd  ^perish  ’  through  our  obstinacy  in  maintaining  an 
ancient  ami  doubllul  privilege.  This  was  genuine  Sadducean  lan¬ 
guage  preci>ely  what  one  expects  to  come  from  such  a  mouth.  Hut 
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it  was  also  triumphant  lau^ua^t*.  Tlu*  IMiarisot*  must  to  it,  or 

t‘ls(‘  ton*‘j;o  tho  t?ratifioatioii  of  his  own  chiot*  dcsin*.  Ilo  mi^ht  very 
much  have  preferred  to  assert  dewish  law.  He  mic;ht  have  bt‘eu 
willing  to  run  some  risk  in  enforeimj;  it.  '!'(»  do  otlierwise  was  to 
stooj>  to  the  maxims  of  a  sect  which  he  deti‘sted.  Hut  a  compromise 
was  the  only  possible  course.  By  atloptinc;  it,  hi*  could  ensure  a 
peneral  a^reenu'iit  ainonp;  the  rulers  in  hrini^in^  about  the  death  of 
desus  at  the  next  I'assover.  And  th(‘re  would  be  some  compensation, 
'fhe  d(*ath  would  be  Tuore  ignominious  than  tin*  national  customs 
would  have  made  it.  AVe  are  tokl,  therefori*,  that  'from  that  dajf  forth 
thrif  took  eounsrl  to  'put  him  to  (truth  '  ddiere  was  now'  no  division, 
either  about  thi*  end  or  tlu^  means.  Pilatt*  was  to  be  the  jud^e;  the 
d(‘ath  they  were  to  aim  at  was  tlu*  deatli  of  tin*  cross. 

“Such  1  suppose,  was  what  Caiaphas  himself  understood  by  the 
words,  ‘  It  is  expc’dient  for  us  that  oiu^  man  should  die  for  the  nation, 
and  that  thi;  whoh*  nation  p(‘rish  not.’  A  nai-row'  meaning  enough 
—  one  in  which  there  was  nothinc^  of  patriotism,  in  the  vnlj^arest 
si'iisi*  of  that  word.  C'aiaphas  would  saviJ  his  nation  bv  binding  the 
ch.iius  of  a  foi-eign  domination  more  strictly  upon  it;  he  would  put 
on  a  iK'W’  badge  of  slavi*ry,  that  it  might  be  [)ermitted  to  exist.  But 
then,  as  now,  men  utti‘r  words — madt*  as  th(*y  think,  to  lit  an 
occasion  —  inti'iided  to  express  oidy  soim*  paltry  device  of  their 
minds — which  are  pr(‘gnant  with  a  sigiiilication  that  ages  unborn 
will  coidess  and  wonder  at.  St.  dohn  does  not  say  to  bis  bj[)hesian 
r(*ad(*rs  or  to  us,  ‘  /fV*  can  see  anoth(*r  force  in  the  words  of  tlu*  High 
Prit'st  than  that  which  lu*  puts  on  th(*m  ;  irr  can  translate  them  in 
our  w.*vy  and  to  our  use.’  But  he  says,  ‘  d'hert^  w  as  that  force  in 
them  always.*  (’aiaj)has  had  not  the  ])ower  to  contract  his  speech 
to  the  dim(*nsions  of  his  wit.  '  Ueiu(j  hi^h  prirst  that  ijear  hr  pnt- 
phrsint'  d’he  grandeur  of  the  olllce,  w  liich  had  witnessed  the  relation 
of  ( Jod  to  his  pi'ople  for  fourt(*(‘n  hundr(‘d  years,  manifested  itself 
through  the  poor  crc'ature,  who  could  look  no  further  than  the 
i‘\pt‘diency  of  l h(*  monu'iit ;  to  whom  tlu*  ])ast  and  the  future  were 
as  nothing.  He  who  believ(*d  in  no  angt‘1  or  sjiirit  was  compelhal  to 
be  tlu*  s[)ok(*sman  of  the  I )iviiu^  word  ;  t‘ven  when  he  was  plotting 
his  death.  Slrangi*  and  awful  ri'llections!  And  yet  so  it  must  lu* — 
so  ex ju‘i-i(*nc(‘  shows  us  continually  that  it  is.  Our  words  are  not 
our  own — W(*  an*  not  lords  ov(‘r  them,  whatevt‘r  wu?  may  think.  Is 
it  not  well  for  us  to  ask  w  ho  is  lord  ov(*r  tlu*m  ;  how'  such  t(*rribl(j 
instnmu'uts — so  unmeasurablv  mon^  t(‘rrible  than  swords  or  rilh‘s — 
may  lu*  used  lawfidlv,  for  tlu^  prot(*ction,  and  not  the*  de.^truction,  of 
our  brethn'ii  ;  bow  we  may  lu^  tlu?  willing,  and  not  incndy,  like 
t’aiaphas,  the  unconscious,  proclaimers  of  a  1  )ivine  purpose? ;  how  w'e 
may  (‘xecute  it  bv  olu*ving  it,  not  by  the  crimes  which  strixe,  vainly, 
to  di'fcat  it?”— i*.  dlili. 

A  third  (lilliculty  arising  from  tlu?  apparent  (liscrcpaiicy 
between  St.  John  and  the  other  evang(*lists,  about  tlie  period  ol* 
C’hrist’s  ministry,  to  which  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  belongs^ 
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rQ  MAv  lA.v... 

1  \  W  will  Ih‘  reinemborod,  x^liu'es  it  at 

thus  dealt  with.  ’ll  evangelists  at  its  close :- 

ita  commeiicoiii  ,  *  _  ^ 


ita  commeiicoii  »  *  ^  ^ 

**  *1VI  av  not  tlieso  report  a’  dims  stjobn  troubled  binjseb' 

V  .  \iave  been  uintea  u\  sou  .o.qpwed  bow  a  word 

‘'"TA^rXl  sV  t)ftontinu.s  wo  may  he  who  had 

Vvokes  a  train  of  slumbering  ^  '  *i‘,ie.\,  Jesus  (iid,  have  been  led 

lust  been  sneaking  ot  the  hr>t  sj"  '  ,  eighteenth  verse. 

n  hv  that  name  to  the  *«'  ^  ^tUese  things?'  t^ueh  . 

‘M'hat  sign  showest  ‘'f  might  be  reasonable  enough 

metbod  of  receiving  a  ''‘jV"  ^nv  dillieulty-to  bo  removed: 

llutistbereagreat  dilbiu  the ‘siiiiposition  that  our  Lord 

Then'  is  no  iiiteriial  pro  .  nuritieatioii,  and  wound  it  up 

inaugurated  his  iininstrv  .elist  as  an  authority  lor  the 

hv  another.  U  we  1  think,  what  more  thau 

tirat  tbe  tbreo  lor  tbe  aoc  »  wAnotltiou  ^  acquire  a  deeper 
eompensates  us  for  ,e' ,,t'  the  relation  in  "hich  it  sto^ 

Hfussc  of  tbe  uieaiuujj;  ot  tlu  A.  •  f  ^Ve  uuderstaud  bettor  wbai 

to  the  .lews,  to  J,  they  sav  that  the  disciples  ihoughi 

the  three  evangelists  ’rp  |c  luust^be  tbe  end  ot  tbe  age,  ot 

that  tlu'  destruction  ot  ®  ^  p.c  spieaks  ot  the  lemple 

their  world ;  what  M.  .lo  in  ' '  p,,  .-_r.  73. 

Avhich  would  be  destroyed  and  raised  a„a  . 

..  ,  i _ 4-1^40  r»r»in'n  OTOU! 


I  be 

jlo| 
,  tO' 


wbieb  would  DO  - 

.  .  1  ,  ^\w  ready  to  trace  this  courageous 

Some  critics,  perhaps,  -wd  .  recklessness  and 

treatment  of  pierplexing  l’.“^‘*n  „Qt  few  traces  in  Mr 

love  of  singularity,  ^  ^  as  a  thing  somewhat 

Maurice’s  writings;  it  may  plainest  saymgt. 

remarkable,  that  be  slion  ‘  .  p  , ,  thought  most 

obscure.  We  are  not  inclined,  knelled  seriously  to 

nobler  qualities,  bc'causc  Jn  Mr.  Maurice  what  would 

ditl'er  from  him  ;  nor  to  und  .  ■  '  1  fe  does  not  ;nr/em/ to 

be  honoured  in  an  ^ been  quite  confounded;  he 

..0,  ,iiiii™\(y  "Lore  e  ,|;;T,,Tcw.».tiisi>‘';'«' 

S";.l;;uTMrrh;,vc  c«m,.i,.i.cd«f » aa,kn«.  .w 

felt.  ,  .  ,  Af.,..-:.,.,  l,ns  thrown  his  exposition 


nia  pivtu  — --  * 

„  ■  1  •  n  At.'  Al'inriec  has  thrown  his  exposition 

The  form  into  which  Ml.  •  «  forces  his  defi- 

affords  him  some  and  hasty  reader, 

cieneies  upon  the  notice  o  le  mos  '  ^  absence  of  the 

Among  the  advantages  we  peculiarities,  for 

necessity  for  mless'rorlss^^^  f>y  "hicb 

the  delicate  analvsis  ot  the  .  .p  a^e  on  cverv  pago 

:fr in  n  vital  unity ; 
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liavi'  never  met  witli  anylliing  in  Mr.  Mimriee’s  writings,  to 
Miircrest  tliat  lie  would  be  very  suceessrul  in  this  minute  critieism. 
r»ut  the  eliief  ml  vantage  whieh  he  derivt's  from  having  embodii'd 
Ids  exjiosition  in  sermons,  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  ho 
can  turn  ai  any  moment  from  tlie  gospel  to  tlie  sins,  and  .shams, 
and  sorrows  of  our  modern  life,  (huiving  from  the  ancient  nar¬ 
rative  principh's  which  rebuke  the  follies  and  wick(‘dnes.s,  or 
console  the  sorrows  of  to-day.  Jh‘rein  lies  his  jiower,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  he  uses  it  admirably. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Gosjiel  of 
St.  dohn,  it  is  imjiossible  to  overlook,  what  a]i])ear.s  to  us,  an 
essentially  defective  n])prehension  of  all  tiie  dcejier  and  more 
spiritual  contents  of  tin*  (Miristian  religion.  This  might  have 
bc(‘ii  ibrgotten  if  the  book  had  bciai  crowded  with  ])ctty  philo- 
h>gical  discussions,  but  in  a  scrii's  ol’  sermons  tlu^  deliciency  is 
too  obvious  to  be  disregardi'd.  \W  lind  scarcity  anything 
wortli  remembering  on  the  lU'w  birth  ;  on  tlu'  living  power  of 
whicli  C'hrist  is  the  only  soukh'  and  centre;  on  tlu'  mysterious, 
spiritual  union  between  1dm  and  liis  peojde ;  on  those  wonderful 
rcvf'lations  uf  wisdom,  and  tcmdei’  ai!cents  of  lovi',  which  are 
found  ill  the  discourses  of  (^hrist  at  the  last  supper,  and  on  the 
way  to  (h‘t]iseinane. 

Some  (d*  our  readers  may  imagine  that  mistakes  about  the 
natui’o  of  the  (diristian  sacritice  nci'd  not  obscure  the  docti’ine  of 
(diristiaii  sanctitication,  and  that  ^Ir.  Maurice’s  (Trors  on  the 
Atonement  need  not  prevent  him  understanding  tlu'  interior 
religious  life.  Let  them  read  this  book,  and  they  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  wrong.  lIoweviT  limited  and  partial  may 
b(‘  the  injurious  influence  of  inadeipiate  or  (‘iToneous  conceptions 
on  otluT’  subjects,  serious  mistake  about  the  suflerings  of  (dirist 
for  human  sin,  must  affect,  and  affect  most  .seriously,  a  man’s 
(‘Utire  system  of  religious  thought.  The  absolute  condition  of 
any  jirofound  acipiaintance  with  llu'  relationship  lietwc'cn  (.'hri.st 
and  our  spiritual  life,  is  entire  renunciation  of  s(‘lf  in  his 
Jiresence, — a  renunciation  which  needs,  for  its  perfection,  reliance 
<»ii  his  sufferings  for  di'liverance  from  guilt,  as  w(‘ll  as  reliance' 
cm  the  energy  of  his  holiness  for  purity  of  heart  and  jiractical 
lightcoiisiiess.  AVe  cannot  know  him  in  the  jiower  of  his 
resurrection,  unless  we  have  known  him  first  in  the  bhameful- 
liess  of  his  death. 

AVhile  we  are  conscious  throughout  of  a  shallowne.ss  occa¬ 
sioned  by  Air.  Alaurice’s  defective  theology,  we  have  noticed 
Several  misapprehensions,  as  they  apjiear  to  us,  of  the  true 
ineuniiig  of  the  words  of  Christ,  which  do  not  arise,  perhaps, 
from  that  .source. 

John  iii.  S,  is  thus  paraphrased  : — 

V  o 

y*  ^ 
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“  All  tho  broatliinirs  of  TiodV  Spirit  an*  free,  not  fixod  and  fettcTod 
l»v  inatorial  or  iiu’chanical  coiulitions.  A  on  hear  his  \oico  continually  j 
hut  whence  the  Sj)irit  comes,  whither  it  is  frolnjjf,  you  know  not. 
And  so  it  is  with  liiin  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.  Tlie  process  of 
birth  cannot  be  j)erceived  by  you;  you  hear  the  voice  which  indicates 
birth,  YOU  see  the  sij^ns  and*  tokens  of  life;  but  how  the  spiritual 
beinjr  came  to  be  what  he  is,  you  know  not.” 

Mr.  Maurice’s  objections  to  tlie  eominoii  translation  are 
puredv philological,  lie  alh'ges  that  oct/ior,  not  Tri'to/m,  is  the 
pro|)er  word  for  wind ;  that  in  the  same  se  ntence  nvivfia  is  used 
ill  two  different  senses  ;  that  in  ottou  WAt/,  willy  is  attiibuted  to 
the  wind;  and  that  (jnovn  articulate  voice  of  a  living 

being,  not  a  natural -sound. 

On  the  first  objection  he  does  not  care  to  insist ;  he  supposes 
it  }>ossihle  to  “escape  from  that  objection,  by  reducing  the  wind 
to  a  low  breathing;*’  and  this,  we  think,  is  precisely  wdiat  the 
word  means.  The  second  objection  may  be  obviated  by  the 
suggestion,  that  probably  the  very  reason  for  choosing  the  word 
TTvtv^ta  rather  tlian  was  the  implied  reference  it  would 

contain  to  the  Spirit,  who  was  to  be  mentioned  at  the  close  of 
tho  viTse.  “The  flagrant  departure  from  all  scriptural  and 
s]>iritual  analogy  ”  in  attributing  will  to  the  wind,  a})pears  to 
us  a  very  ordinary  mode  of  spt»ech.  As  to  the  alleged  impro¬ 
priety  in  the  use  of  (p(ovi)y  to  denote  an  inarticulate  sound,  ve 
can  only  remind  Mr.  Alauriee  that  it  is  employed  in  Itev.  vi.  6, 
to  denote  thunder  ;  in  llev.  ix.  11,  to  denote  the  sound  of  wings, 
and  the  sound  of  chariots  ;  in  Acts  ii.  (i,  to  denote  most  prohahlv 
the  sound  of  “  the  mighty  rushing  wind ;”  and  that  even  in  the 
classics,  (pwn)  is  sometimes  used  to  represent  an  inarticulate 
sound. 

A^or  can  we  see  how’  the  first  part  of  the  verse  illustrates  the 
last,  according  to  Air.  Alaurice’s  version  ;  but  if  we  take  th 
wmds  (d  ('lirist  as  meaning,  tluit  just  as  the  movements  of  the 
wdnd,  ever  shitting  from  quarter  to  (piarter,  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  yt‘t,  cannot  bo  denied,  so  tlie  new  birth  is  most 
mysterious,  and  yet  most  real,  the  verse  becomes  intelligible. 

e  must  omit  what  we  had  intended  to  say  about  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  John’s  testimony  to  (’hrist,  “  Jleliold  tlie  Lamb  of  God/ 
and  about  the  following  very  extraordinary  sentence,  whicli 
occurs  in  the  sermon  on  the  prayer  of  Ghrist,  recorded  in  the 
soveiiteeiith  chapter  of  the  gospel,  but  which  we  extract  for  the 
iHliticalion  of  our  readers  : — 


“If  we  h.^ve  studied  these  chapters;  if  w’c  have  learnt  that 
wljeu  the  disciples  saw  Christ  they  saw  the  Father  ....  then  I 
think,  we  shall  tcel  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  contradictious  to 
suppose  that  this  prayer  does  not  contain  in  itself  the  essence 
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nu'anin^  ut*  all  prayer ;  tliat  it  is  nut  the  one  uliieh  best  expresses 
the  wants  and  lonj^in^s  ot*  every  man,  that  it  is  not  the  prayer  of  all 
the  ehihlren  of  Clod,  in  all  phuM's,  and  in  all  a^es,  beeause  it  is  the 
prayer  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Clod.” — P.  413. 

Tlie  litorarv  merits  of  this  volume  are  not  e(|nal  to  those  of 
some  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  former  writings.  AVe  miss  thepidish  and 
the  swe(‘tness  ol*  style  which  we  remember  in  some  of  his  ciirlier 
books.  ]|(‘an(l  Mr.  Kingsley  seem  resolved  to  rival  tbe  volumin¬ 
ousness  of  Dr.  Cumining  and  (i.  1\  R.  dames.  Dut  wise  men 
will  rather  write  a  little  well  than  mueh  ha<lly. 

AVhat  we  have  said  in  behalf  of  the  book,  has  been  said 
heartily  ;  what  we  have  said  against  it,  “  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
angtT and  it  will  he  ph'asant  to  us  to  close  tln^  article  with 
an  extract  illustrating  Mr.  ^laurie('’s  skill  and  tidelity  in  turning 
unexpectediv  from  the  aneii'iit  gospid  to  our  modem  one.  Me 
is  speaking  of  the  traders  who  were  established  in  the  Temple  :  — 

“  AVhat  spectacle  is  it  which  the  pas.sago  1  am  ctmsidcring  brings 
bt'fort'  us.  'Phe  s[)(‘ctacle  of  the  aj)palliiig  criini',  of  some  of  those 
hi(l(‘oiis  and  revolting  acts  which  wi‘  know  from  the  Jewish  historian 
w('re  perpetrated  at  the  time,  and  in  which  the  religiotis  sect  of  the 
day  had  its  full  share.  It  is  a  sj)eetaele  which  had  become  ]u*ouliar 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  w  hich  cwvy  J*harisee  had  conti¬ 
nually  before  his  eyes  when  ho  went  into  th(^  Temple  to  pray, — nu)st 
glaringly,  it  is  probable,  during  the  most  sacred  festivals.  VVdthin, 
the  priests  otlered  the  regular  sacrifices;  without,  in  another  jiart  of 
tin*  Iiouse,  tlu‘re  was  a  marktd  for  sheep  and  oxen — there  were  seats 
h>r  the  inoniw -dealer.  The  j)raotice  was  so  rt'giilar,  so  sanctioned 
by  pr(‘scri})tion,  that  no  one  thought  anything  of  it.  The  pious  Jew 
was  no  more  scandal i/.(‘d  by  it  tlian  the  jiious  Englishman  is  scan¬ 
dalized  by  ri'ading  an  advertisement  for  tbe  sale  of  a  living.  If  we 
h;iv('  distinctions  which  satisfy  onr  consciences  bctwium  the  disposing 
of  an  actual  cni'i'  of  souls  and  of  tin*  right  to  endow  another  with 
such  a  cure — if  a  line,  sometimes  invisible  to  the  naked  eve,  si'parati's 
the  sins  of  simony  from  dei'ds  which  laymen  may  lawfully  do,  and 
by  which  clergynnm  m.'iy  lawfully  benetit — the  people  of  Ji*rusulem 
had  distinctions  just  as  recognised,  (piiti'  as  ca[)abl(^  of  being  did’ended 
in  argument.  The  holy  place  might  not  be  ajipromdied  by  any 
proiane  feet ;  that  was  sacred,  indet'd,  to  the  Lord.  Ihit  the  outer 
<'ourt — why  might  not  that  be  left  for  ordinary  tratllc  ?  JVrhaps  the 
separation  of  the  priests  from  tlu*  mere  throng  of  worshippcM’s  — 
above  all,  from  the  (lenlile  who  might  be  found  among  them — was 
better  marked  by  the  concession  of  this  privih'gi.'.  At  all  events,  it 
7/V/.V  a  privil(‘ge  guaranttaal  by  nsagi*  to  the  tradiT.  If  it  was  dis¬ 
turbed,  would  h(‘  not  probably  become  disgusted  with  his  country’s 
sanetuai’V  altogiTher  ?  Might  lu‘  not  lictake  himself  to  some  Ibrnmn 
temple — to  a  worship  which  was  more  associated  with  amusement,  if 
not  with  business.” 
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ngiVMil.Io  re^S^wldt’tuTlW  ^  ^"''”<1  'crv 

'  OH  the  I,;,ko.s,  „r  s.,„f  7,.'/'"  ‘,'"’‘'lv  these  hot  siiiiiinor 

"o  eoneluded  that  it  wil']  out  on  the  .sea 

'"''j^on.eihni^- ah, Mit  their  merits  »0'1  charitable  to’ 

oacl.  otlicr  as  tales  can  well  1,. 

"‘f  to -oleat  hu.;  ;;;' itrSv'"  oontS."el„I;i’ 

'Viz  •“  ";f '"«  ;;;"i  ir . «'■;  ^o‘ ,t 5 

'■‘""‘-led  I'o.  •  ,  .  -^o  lllo'  Hncorkiio^  t'  o  cl. 

iillhou-h  we  .,,.i  I'tittiui.  it  i,„,.  M.h  oloHii.a-ac 

. . . ts;.'"; 

•Mire  must  vna.sh  their  teiuh  W  .  i  -'■“'I'or.s  we’aro 

.|Us(  Mow  All  that  we  iiitend  tod’'-''  '"’1  0"Hiniit  the  oilhiKv 

•‘  Ijhan  hand.”  telling,  what  hiu'l  r"'"''^’  ‘’"'"o  ’“’''cls  ”ia 

IK'I  tiii"in7i'‘'I"  "'■III.,'  -(  j|i,  I'V 


I.III  Z-  “  Woulil  (l.islaw  iZZI  li'iiiour; 

ivviewer,  uninit;.,*  ,“.'”o  "‘to  the  hands  of  a  ‘  such  a 

'•‘"hedral  clos,  Tl  'f ’“y-^'cHes  of 

‘i"-'-  ''■■-outiuT/p,  'oil  <>l-clerL„tea^’V’’'^^"'‘'^ 

ties,  or  ev,...  1.  ^00  O’  I’cnnitted  tn  “  i^’h- 


ties,  or  even  to  ll  '•  l’0'""ttod  to  intn,,! .  "  "'’1'* 

in  th(>  awful  1  ‘hie.shold  v,-  “'o  "P""  "s  sancli- 

'leacon.s,  deans  ,nd‘', ’'ishoi..s,  and’  hi.shon's’ Th  ”7'''  *7*1^ 

'  •  ""“or  canons,  before  ^  t?  '  '’’'"'"''’ 

iiisl,  iK'rvuus 
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Ircpidatioii  came  upon  us  at  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 

such  a  crowd  of  dij^nitarics  ;  but,  after  a  time,  we  found  courage 
to  lift  up  our  head ;  self-possession  was  recovered,  and  we  can 
now  speak  of  these  grave  and  reverend  and  potent  men  with 
perfect  e<iuanimity. 

The  first  eha[)ter  is  about  the  mortal  illness  of  a  bishop. 
Tlie  archdeacon  watches  anxiously  by  his  bed-side,  witli  hope 
in  his  heart  of  winning  the  mitre,  but  wondering  whether 
death  will  come  belore  a  friendly  ministry  resigns,  and  hostile 
politicians,  from  whom  he  can  hope  nothing,  inlierit  their 
])atronage  and  power.  The  gtK)d  old  man  should  have  died  a 
few  liours  sooner,  and  the  hopes  wliich  ended  in  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  might  have  been  realized.  Ihit  alas  !  instead  of  the 
gentlemanly  aristocratic  archdeacon,  there  succeeds  to  the  vacant 
see  a  man  well-known  by  his  semi-political,  semi-ecclesiastical 
labours  on  sundry  commissions  appointed  to  in(]uire  into  the 
revenues  of  cathedral  chai)ters,  into  the  working  of  the  Irish 
education  scheme;  into  the  n(jinm  donnm  and  Maynooth; 
a  clergyman  who  serwd  the  Wliigs  when  in  opposition;  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  was  not  forgottiui  by  them  when  they  came 
into  otiice  ;  with  no  faith  in  the  High  Church  }>rinciples  which 
reigned  supreme  at  Ihirchester  ;  and  with  a  wife  who  pt'ttcd  and 
})atronized  a  sleek,  vulgar,  and)itious,  evangelical  })reacher.  And 
thus  the  troubles  of  Ihirchester  begin.  The  archdeacon  who 
had  hopod  to  be  bishop  himself,  is  the  chief  of  a  compact  body 
of  forces  marshalled  against  the  intruders.  The  new  bishop’s 
lady,  with  her  old  favourite,  now  become  bishop’s  chaplain,  for 
aide-de-cani]),  h'uds  and  leads  most  gallantly  the  army  of  the 
iiivadiu’s.  Fierc(‘  is  the  struggle,  and  doubtful  the  issue.  A 
h)V(‘ly  woman  witli  tlie  heart  of  an  angel,  and  a  woman  lovelier 
still  with  the  heart  of  a  liend,  join  the  mdv.v.  The  aide-de- 
camp  aspires  to  cliief  command,  and — but  we  will  not  disclose 
the  result.  Tlie  story  is  told  with  a  ilowing  ease  which  is  very 
captivating.  Tho  characters  arc  vigorously  conceived,  and 
ait istically  grouped.  Mr.  Trollojic  has  achit'ved  a  decided 
success. 


Ihit  we  would  fain  hojie  that  the  book,  clever  as  it  is,  fails  to 
do  just  ice  to  the  dignitaries  and  clergy  of  tho  I^stablishment. 
According  to  ^Ir.  Trollope,  their  chief  pursuits  and  virtues 
appc'ar  to  bo,  to  win  wealth  and  honourable  position,  to  fight 


the  battles  of  a  p'arty, 
ecclesiast ical  friends. 


to  crush  ecclesiastical  foes,  and  help 
We  believe  that  tlu'  material  result  of  a 


religious  establishment  must  be  the  secularizing  of  the  aims 
and  spirit  of  its  clergy;  that  the  chance  of  winning  great 
w’('alth  and  high  social  distinction,  must  stir  th(5  worldly  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  imjiair  the  ])iety  and  devoti'diicss,  even  of  good 
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iniiiistors,  aiul  at  tract  into  orders  men  on  whose  lips  the  solemn 
utterances  ot*  the  ordination  service  are  be  a  darinji^  hW- 
jdieinv.  It  it  be  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of 
a  netHlle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  how  pernicious  must  be  the  influeiice  of  the  race  for 
riches  and  honours  on  the  spiritual  energy  of  Christian 
evang(‘lists  and  pastors.  We  rejoice,  however,  to  believe, 
that  just  now  there  are  men  in  the  highest  i)laces  of  tho 
chureli,  who  are  honestly  anxious  to  use  tluir  rank  and  their 
riches  for  the  advancement  of  ])ure  and  undeliled  religion. 

In  the  long  run,  Dissent  can  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  every¬ 
thing  to  hojH*,  Irom  the  increase  of  ])iety  among  the  dignitaries 
of  tlie  Kstablisliment ;  but  foi*  the  present,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  revival  of  practi(‘al  religious  earnestness  amon» 
the  ch'rgy,  render  less  obvious  the  necessities  which  created, 
and  which  still  justify,  our  nonconformity.  When  the  bishops 
car(‘d  little  or  nothing  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  when  the  iideiior  clergy  were  destitute',  many  of  them  of 
th('  ordinary  virtues,  most  of  them  of  ('hristian  earnestness, 
the  devoutness  and  ])urity  (»f  our  own  churches  were  the  bejft 
and  most  conclusivi'  justitication  of  Nonconformist  principles. 
Tho  contrast  is  less  striking  now.  In  some  cases  (‘ven,  there 
set'ins  more  vigorous  religious  life  in  the  parish  church  than  in 
the  dissenting  meeting-house.  Ihit,  again,  we  say,  that  in  the 
long  run,  Dissent  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this.  If  there 
be  not  a  natural  atlinitv  between  our  principles  and  the 
instincts  of  the  religious  life — no  matter  where  that  life  was 
originated,  or  where  it  has  been  disei|)lined — the  sooner  our 
principles  jua’ish  thebc'tter.  Dut  if  tlu'v  be  of  God,  then  every¬ 
thing  which  springs  from  ( K)d  must  be  friendly  to  their  progress, 
and  must  be  ])reparing  the  way  for  their  final  triumph. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  writing,  let  our  readers  take 
the  following  deseri]>tion  of  Ethelbert  StanhojH',  son  of  one  of 
the  ihirchester  dignitaries: — 

“  Ethelhert  Stanhope  was  in  soiiu*  respects  like  his  younger  sister, 
hut  he  was  less  inestimable  as  a  man  than  she  as  a  woman.  Hij 
grt'at  lault  was  an  entire  absence  of  that  prinei])le  which  should  have 
induced  him,  as  the  son  of  a  man  without  fortune,  to  earn  his  own 
bread,  ^lany  attempts  had  been  made  to  get  him  to  do  so,  but 
these  had  all  been  frustrated,  not  so  much  by  idleness  on  his  part,  as 
h\  a  disinelination  to  exert  himself  in  any  wav  not  to  his  taste.  Ih 
had  been  educated  at  Eton,  and  liad  bt  en  intended  for  the  chureli, 
but  had  left  C  auibridge  in  disgust  after  a  single  term,  and  notified 
to  his  father  his  ineention  to  study  for  the  bar.  Preparatorv  to  that, 
ho  thought  it  well  that  he  should  attend  a  German  University,  and 
( cnsttjueutly  \\(*nt  to  J^eipsic.  Tht're  he  remaijied  two  vears,  and 
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brou^lit  Jiway  »t  knowleilgo  of  (Jeniian,  and  a  tasto  for  tiie  lino  arts. 
Jle  still,  howfvor,  intemlcd  iiiinsolf  for  tlio  bar,  took  cbainbors, 
fii^ageil  hiinsolf  to  sit  at  tin*  foot  of  a  loarnod  pundit,  and  spont  a 
soason  in  liondon.  I  to  tbort' found  that  all  bis  aptitndo  inoliiu'd 
him  to  tho  lifo  of  an  artist,  and  h(‘  dolonniiK'il  to  livt*  bv  paintini;. 
AVith  this  ohjoot  he  nTurnod  to  Alilan,  and  had  himsolf  rii^^od  out 
for  Itomo.  As  a  paintor  ho  mi^ht  havo  oaniod  his  bnad,  for  hi* 
wantod  only  diliii:onoo  to  oxool ;  hut  w  hon  at  Komo  his  mind  was 
oarriod  away  by  other  tliiin^s;  ho  soon  wrote  home  for  money,  sayinjjf 
that  he  had  been  eonverled  to  the  mother  ehureh,  that  ho  was 
already  an  aeolvto  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  he  was  about  to  start,  with 
otljors,  to  Palestine,  on  a  mission  for  eonvertin^  tiews.  lie  did 
la  .ludiea,  but  beiii^  unable  to  eonvert  the  Jews,  was  eonverted  hv 
them,  lie  a<;ain  wrote  home  to  say  that  Moses  was  the  oidy  givi‘r 
of  perfeet  laws  to  the  worhl,  that  llu*  eominj;  of  the  true  Alessiah 
was  at  hand,  that  ^reat  things  were  doiiii;  in  Palestine,  and  that  he 
had  mi't  with  one  of  the  familN  of  Sidvmia,  a  most  remarkable  man, 
who  was  now'  on  his  way  to  W  estern  Kuroj)e,  and  whom  he  had 
indueed  to  deviate  from  his  I'oute  with  the  ohjeet  of  eallinji;  at 
Staidiope  \  ilia.  Kthelbert  then  i*xpressed  his  hope,  that  his  mother 
and  sisters  would  listen  to  this  wonderful  pi'ophet.  His  father,  he 
knew,  could  not  do  so,  from  ])eeuniarv  considerations.  This  Sidonia, 
however,  did  not  take  so  strong  a  fancy  to  him,  as  another  of  that 
family  once  did  to  a  youn^  English  nobleman;  at  least  he  provided 
him  with  no  heaps  of  gold  as  large  as  lions;  so  that  the  Judai/ed 
Eihelbert  was  again  obliged  to  draw  on  the  revenues  of  the  Christian 
ehureh. 

“It  is  needless  to  tell  how  the  father  swore  that  he  wmdd  send 
no  more  money,  and  rceeive  no  Jew  ;  nor  how  Charlotte  declared 
that  I’^thelbert  could  not  be  left  [)enniless  in  Jerusalem,  and  how 
‘  l/a  Signora  Neroni’  resolved  to  have  Sidonia  at  her  feet.  'I’he 
money  was  sent,  and  the  Jew  did  come.  The  Jew  did  come,  but  he 
was  not  at  all  to  thi*  ta.o^te  of  ‘  iia  Sijrnora.’  He  was  a  dirtv  little 
old  man  ;  and  though  lie  had  provided  no  golden  lions,  he  had,  it 
seems,  relieved  young  Slaidiope’s  necessities.  He  positivt‘ly  refused 
to  leave  the  villa  till  he  had  got  a  bill  I’rom  the  doctor  on  his  Loudon 
liankers. 

“  Eihelbert  did  not  long  remain  a  Jew.  Hi*  soon  re-appeared  at 
llu<  villa  without  prejudices  on  the  subji.'ct  of  his  religion,  and  with  a 
lirm  resolve  to  achieve  fame  and  a  Jortune  as  a  sculj)tor.  He  brought 
with  him  some  models  which  he  had  oiigiuated  at  Lome,  and  which 
really  gave  such  fair  juomise,  that  iiis  father  was  induced  to  go  to 
lurther  expense  in  I’urthering  the>e  views.  Ethidbert  opened  an 
establishment,  or  rather  took  loilgings  and  a  workshop  at  Carrara, 
and  there  spoilt  inneh  marble,  and  made  some  few’  pretty  images. 
♦Since  that  period,  now’  lour  yea.s  ago,  he  had  alternated  between 
C'arrara  anil  the  villa,  but  his  .aijourns  at  the  workslmj)  became 
shorter  ami  shorter,  and  those  at  the  villa  longer  and  longi*r.  'I'was 
no  wonder,  for  Carrara  is  not  fi  spot  in  which  an  Englisliman  would 
like  to  dwell. 
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When  the  family  Btarted  for  Ki.pland,  he  l.ad  resohjd  not  to  bo 
left  behind,  and  with  the  assistance  ot  an  elder  sister  had  carried  Ins 
Hdid  a.’ai.ist  his  father’s  nislies.  It  was  necessary,  lie  said,  that  he 

Ihonld  come  to  Kiigland  for  orders.  Jlow,  otheriMsi,  was  i,  o 
brine  his  profession  to  aecount  ?  .  Smnl.ono  was  tlie  most 


stanhope 

singular  of  beiii-s.  lie  was  eertaiiily  very  handsome,  lie  had  las 
sister’s  Madeline’s  eves  without  their  stare,  and  without  tlieir  hard, 
cruel  llrinness.  'I’liM'  were  also  very  mueli  brighter,  and  ot  so  light 
and  clear  a  blue  as  to  make  his  face  remarkable,  it  nothing  else  did 
r  On  entering  a  room  with  him,  Kthelbert;s  h  ue  eyes  'vou  d  bo 
the  first  tiling  vou  would  see,  and  on  leaving  it  almost  the  last  ,\ou 
would  for-'et.  ‘llis  light  hair  was  very  long  and  silkv.  eoining  down 
over  his  coat.  His  beard  had  been  prepared  in  the  Holy  Hand,  and 
was  patriarchal.  He  never  si.ave.l  and  rarely  trimnied  it.  It  was 
glossy,  soft,  clean,  and  altogether  not  nnprepossessiiig.  It  was  such 
that 'ladies  might  desire  to  reel  it  oil  and  work  it  into  their  p.ittei  is 
in  lieu  of  lloss  silk.  His  comidexion  was  tail-  and  almost  pink  ;  he 
was  small  in  height  and  slender  in  limb,  but  well  inade,  and  lus 
voice  was  of  peculiar  sweetiu'ss.  In  manner  and  dress  he  was 
e.iuallv  remarkable.  He  bad  none  of  the  wmmvn.v  hontr  of  a 
Kn-lis’liman.  1  le  reipiiivd  no  introduction  to  make  Inmse  t  agrci 
able  toanv  person.  He  habitually  addressed  strangers,  ladies  as 
well  as  iiieii.  willioiit  anv  such  formality,  and  in  doing  so  neii'i- 
secimal  to  meet  with  rebuke.  His  costume  cannot  be  described, 
because  it  was  so  various;  but  it  was  always  totally  opposed  m 
luerv  principle  of  colour  and  construction  to  the  dress  ol  those  w  ith 

wliDiu  lu‘  lor  tin*  time  eonsorttnl.  i  t  i 

He  Nvas  liabilually  aadicted  to  making  love  to  ladies,  and  did  so 
witluiut  anv  scruples  of  eonseienec,  or  any  itlca  that  such  a  practice 
^vas  amiss’  He  liail  no  heart  to  touch  Inmself,  and  was  literallv 
unaware  that  hiimanitv  was  subject  to  such  an  iniliction.  He  hat 
not  thoimht  much  about  it;  hut,  had  he  been  asked,  w'ouhl  have 
saiti,  that  ill-treatinix  a  latly’i^  lieart  meant  injuring;  her  promotion  in 
the  world.  His  principles,  therefore,  lorbade  him  to  pay  attention 
to  a  jiirl,  if  he  tliou^ht  any  man  was  present  whom  it  might  suit  her 
to  marrv.  In  this  manner,  his  good  nature  irequently  intcrlered 
with  his  amnsemeiit  ;  hut  he  had  no  other  motive  in  abstaining  tiom 
the  fullest  ileclaratioiis  of  love  to  every  girl  that  pleased  his  eje. 

**  Bertie  Stanhope,  as  he  was  generally  called,  was,  howe^er,  popu¬ 
lar  with  both  sexes;  ami  with  Italians  as  well  as  Knglish.  His  circle 
ef  actpiaintanee  was  very  large,  and  embraced  people  ot  all  sorts. 
He  had  no  respect  for  rank,  and  no  aversion  to  those  below’  him. 
He  had  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  Bnglish  peers,  Oermaii  shop- 
keepm's,  and  Komaii  priests.  All  people  were  nearly  alike  to  him. 
He  was  above,  or  rather  below,  all  prejudices,  ^o  virtue  could 
charm,  no  vice  could  shock  him.  He  had  about  him  a  natural  good 
manner,  which  seemed  to  (puilify  him  tor  the  highest  circles,  and  }et 
he  was  never  out  of  place  in  the  lowest.  He  had  no  principle,  no 
regard  fi>r  otliors,  no  self-respect,  no  desire  to  he  other  than  a  drone 
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ill  the  hive,  it  only  he  could,  as  a  drone,  get  what  honev  was  siitU- 
eieiit  I’or  him.  Ot  honey,  in  his  latter  days,  it  may  probably  be  pre¬ 
saged,  that  he  will  haye  but  short  allowance.”— Vol.  1.,  pp.  120— Idl. 

And  now  fi’oiu  “  Harcdiester  Towers,”  and  tlic  reflections 
suggested  |>y  it.  We  must  turn  to  the  “Story  ot‘  English 
(  (uintrv  Tiit’e.  ’  ^Vnd  wliat  pleasant  dreams  the  very  title 
suggests  I  The  grey  tower  and  weatlier-beuteii  walls  ‘ol‘  the 
(piiet  yillage  ehureh,  witli  the  dark  green  ivy  clothing  it  with 
a  beauty  sucli  as  the  laiiey  stone- work  of*  the  most  glorious 
catlu'dral  hardly  rivals,  and  cannot  surpass  !  The  comfortable 
liomesteads  of  our  hnglisli  yeoman,  sheltering  virtues  and 
graces,  sueli  as  can  only  flourisli  on  Ihiglisli  soil,  and  under 
an  biiiglisli  sky  !  ^  Days  untroubled  with  the  tormenting  cares 
which  lash  our  city  life  into  fury,  and  nights  secure  from  all 
alarms!  Ilealtli  and  peace,  labour  not  too  toilsome,  and  ever- 
recurring  rest!  Ihit,  stay;  the  other  half  of  tlie  title  is 
suggesti\c  of  sins  and  troubles.  Not  the  mere  outside  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  “  Knglisli  (\)untry  Life,”  occupies  our  novelist :  he 
^entures  “Below  the  Surlace.”  bonder  field  of  w'heat,  g«'iilh.* 
reader,  has  its  mots  in  filth  and  corruption,  which  your  delicate 
nostrils  would  loathe;  and  those  straight  stalks,  and  that 
hcautilul  green  ear,  which  will  ripen  during  the  month  into  a 
licli,  golden  brown,  actually  derive  their  strength  and  fulness 
Iroiu  what  would  soil  your  dress  and  offend  your  purity.  And 

Country  Life  ’  has  two  aspects.  Your  imagination  has  given 
\ou  the  waving  corn  on  its  surface  ;  in  tlu'se  three  volumes,  the 
novelist  has  given  you  the  manure  which  lies  below'. 

However,  the  stoiy  has  something  else  in  it  besides  wicked¬ 
ness,  folly,  and  misery. 

It  is  no  seemt,  w'(^  indieve,  that  the  writer  is  a  baromd,  from 
th('  good  A\  ('st  country,”  who  has  just  ('iit('rcd  Parliament, 
iUul  who  ^has  already  excited  the  high  hopes  of  his  political 
liK'nds.  this  is  his  lii’st  novel,  and  contains  indications  of  real 
and  serviceable  })ow'er. 

1  he  ])Iot  is  iiit(‘resting,  and  the  w'riting  very  respectable. 

'  i‘  could  have  wished  that  the  styh‘  had  occasionally  become 
more  intense,  and  the  movtanent  (d*  the  story  more  rapid.  ^Fhe 
river  is  ratlier  sluggish  ;  the  banks,  how'evc'r,  are  pleasant  to 
look  uj)on.  There  is  very  much  in  the  book  worth  thinking 
of  ;  and  many  people  might  he.  w'iser  and  better,  if  they  read 
it  with  care  and  reflection. 

It  is  diflicull  to  give  any  extract  from  “  Below  the  Surfaci^  ” 
without  giving  a  long  accoum  of  the  p(*rsons  introduced  in  it, 
and  this  would  involve  the  breaking  of  our  good  resolutions 
«ibout  not  disclosing  the  plot.  However,  the  following  eon- 
'ei  sat  ion  Ix'tw’ccm  Nugent,  tlui  finc-h(.‘arted  but  bv  no  mi'ans 
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laulth'ss  boro  of  flic  tale,  and  an  upliolsteivr,  will  porluips 
interest  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  able  to  read  the 
whole  storv.  is  about  to  ^et  married,  and  is  puttins^  his 

old  farm-house  in  order.  'I'o  make  it  more  iut(‘lli<>;ible  we  will 
(piote  a  paragraph  or  two  that  will  serve  to  introduce  the 
eolio(piy  :  — 


“  ^^^r  five  or  six  weeks  sul)se<]uent  to  the  events  related  in  the 
last  few  ehapters,  an  unusual  stir  and  excitement  |)ri‘vaile(l  within 
the  precincts  of  that  residence.  First  of  all,  there  was  a  geiu'ral 
dusting  and  cleansing  of  the  whoh*  house  from  top  to  bottom,  under 
t lie  auspices  of  Mrs.  I'inchhw.  Prostrate  charwomen  scrubbed  the 
floors.  A  devoted  liouscmaid,  at  the  ju'ril  of  her  neck,  cleaned  tlie 
outside  of  th('  windows  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  A  black 
object,  generallv  sup[)osed  to  be  the  chimney-swi‘e[),  (‘merged  trom 
th(‘  top  (d’i'aeh  chimney  in  succession,  seivaming  vociferously,  to  the 
intense  liorror  and  perplexity  of  the  younger  children  of  the  village, 
'riu'u  sumlrv  individuals  commenced  heating  cai’pids  on  the  lawn 
with  frantic  enthusiasm.  liong-hoarded  treasuri's  in  the  u|)holstery 
lin(‘  were  draggc'd  forth  to  be  aired  and  rmiovatcil,  or  perchance, 
ruthh'ssly  discarded  for  t'V('r.  A  set  of  damask  b(‘d-curtains,  which 
looked  as  if  tlnw  w«)idd  stand  upright  of  themselv(‘s  ;  a  pit‘ce  of 
nucit‘nt  tapc'stry  used  for  a  eounter[)ane,  on  whicli  the  tiguri^  of 
Hlomh'l  till*  troubadour  could  be  faintly  traced,  sprawling  ('m  his 
hack  and  embracing  a  dilapidatc'd  guitar,  whilst  the  toe  of  the  lion- 
hearted  king  was  just  perct'ptihh*  at  tht‘  cormu’  of  the  taj)estry,  the 
remainder  of  the  design  having  either  ln‘en  destroyed  or  cut  otV. 
Also  a  gorgeous  dressing-gown,  fornu'rly  belonging  to  Nugimt’s 
great-grandfather,  so  redoh'iit  of  camphor  and  other  preservativ(‘s 
as  to  set  at  detianee  moths  of  the  hardest  constitution  and  most 


adventurous  disposition,  d'hen  there  was  a  tabU'-cloth  on  which  ii 
scene  fnnn  Seriptun*  was  deline:ited  ;  hut  wlu‘th(‘r  the  Deluge  or 
the  |)assagc‘  of  the  Jordan,  remained  a  matt(‘r  of  traditional  eoa- 
trov(‘rsv  in  the  tamilv.  J'here  was  also  the  fragment  of  a  black 
silk  cassock,  supposed  to  have  btdonged  to  a  Puritan  divine  in 
i’harles  the  I'irst’s  rt‘ign,  which  was  by  no  meims  overlooked  by 
^Irs.  h'inchh'v  ;  but  liaving  b(‘en  carefully  suspended  upon  a  holly¬ 
hock  to  air,  fluttered  wildly  in  the  wind  likt*  an  im])atieut  scar(‘crow. 

“An  ohl  cabinet  or  two  was  warming  itself  in  the*  sun.  Five 


or  SIX  (piaint-looking  chairs  had  walked  out  to  take  tlu'  air.  An 
ancient  harpsichord  with  a  fractured  leg  had  also  apparently  insisted 
on  being  one  of  the  jiarty.  It  seemed,  liowever,  d(*cidt‘dlv  an  invalid; 
and  on  its  keys  being  touclu'd,  (‘luitti'd  an  incohert*nt  squall,  like 
halt  a  do/en  canarit's  sutleriug  tr()m  sore  throat.  J'hen  there  were 
liimn  and  glass  in  abundaiuv  ;  and  worm-eaten  books,  and  mildewi'd 
prints,  and  picturi's  halt  (‘tlaced,  that  caust'd  disputes  as  to  which 
sidi‘  should  lie  uppermost.  I''ragmt‘nts  of  carved  (*ak  and  broken 
tnrniture — th(‘  tifht'is  of  the  old  mansion,  which  had  bt'i'U  destroyed 
by  tin*  —  lay  about  in  dith'rent  directiinis;  whilst  .Mrs.  h'inchh*}'  lua'* 
selt  flitted  to  and  tro,  dusting  hen*,  scidding  then* ;  now  making 
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nil  elo^aiit,  but  picturosijue  boudoir,  llo  only  inado  two  objt'ctions  : 
()iu‘  was,  to  the  proposal  ot’  a  lar^e  marble  cross  upon  the  inantel- 
picct‘ ;  the  other,  to  the  iutroiluction  of  stained  p^lass  in  the  windows, 
'fhe  lirst  savoured  of  I’operv  ;  the  latter  would  make  the  room  too 
(lark.  It  was  in  vain  Mr.  Lamb  (pioted  ^liltou’s  ‘dim,  reliijions 
lii^ht.’  Nniit^'iit  replied  with  another  (^notation  from  tiie  same  poet, 
in  which  the  words,  ‘  not  li^ht,  but  darkness  visible,’  occurred,  and 
positively  forbade  the  stained  ijlass.  The  room  was  too  dark 
alrt‘adv.  After  some  more  conversation,  the  upholsterer  professed 
himsi'lf  ready  to  survey  tin'  rest  of  the  mansion;  and,  accordiuitly, 
thev  issued  from  the  fntnrt'  boudoir^  and  proc('(‘d  to  visit  sevt'ral 
other  rooms  in  the  house,  'fhe  drawing-room,  iMr.  Lamb  sn«;itcstcd, 
should  be  furnished  in  tlu'  Lonis  (^uator/e  style;  and  as  Auitent 
was  staixirered  a  little  at  the  cost  vas^nu'ly  intimated  by  Mr.  Lamb, 
that  ini^enions  tradesman  nu‘t  the  ditllculty  by  suijijesting  that 
all  tlu'  furniture,  hangings,  and  car[)et  included,  should  be  si'cond- 
hand. 

‘“Von  understand  nu',  my  dear  sir?’  explained  Mr.  Lamb, 
languidly  inv(‘stigating  Nugent’s  rather  dissatislu'd  countenance 
from  under  his  droojiiug  cyi'lids.  “  Vou  uiuh'rstand  me?  Not 
shabby,  not  worn-out  goods.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  .lust  the  edge 
taken  olf  as  it  were.  The  glare  sofU'iied.  A  gentle  haze  drawn 
ovi'r  the  damask  like  the  bloom — the  down — upon  a  jH'ach.  I  assure 
yon  it  looks  mort*  genteel.  Quite  tlu'  ri'al  thing !  Anif  one  can  buy 
new  furniture.  The  most  upstart  gent,  can  lay  out  his  cash  on  fresh- 
made  goods.  l>ut  ’tis  the  old  country  familit's,  sir, — the  regidar 
aristocraev,  sir — who  can  show'  you  tlu  ir  ottomans  and  their  sofas 
wrapped  in  a  halo  ol  antajuity.  What  an  air  a  venerabh*  Turki'v 
carj)('t  throws  over  a  room  !  Why,  sir,  it  conu's  over  me  so,  that  I 
fec'l  disposed  to  take  olf  my  very  shoes  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Then 
the  coziuess,  sir.  Von  are  not  afraid  to  sit  down  in  one  of  those 
hospitable  broad-bottomed  arm-chairs,  which  has  lost  a  j)ortion  of 
the  gilding,  and  whose  yelhjw  damask  does  not  dazzle  your  ('ves.* 

‘‘ ‘  Wi‘11,  well,  Mr.  Lamb,  I’ll  call  at  your  warehouse,  and  see  the 
furniture  you  allude  to.’ 

“  ‘  Very  well  ;  you  understand  me  ?  I’ve  not  the  property  at 
pres(‘nt.  Hut  1  think  I  can  jiiek  up  sonu'thing  that  will  do.’ 

“  After  a  good  (h'al  mort'  ptTambulation  and  discussion,  IMr.  Lamb 
was  preparing  to  take  his  dt'parture.  Hut  just  as  he  took  his  hat,  he 
paused  and  said, — ‘  Von  will  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  but  you  don’t 
intend  doing  anything  to  the  I'arm  building?’ 

Oh,  no!  Not  at  present,  at  least.’ 

Oh,  very  well,  sir.  If  the  idea  should  occur  to  you,  there  is  one 
sngg.'stion  I  w'oiild  venture  to  make — .’ 

“  ‘  Well  !  w  hat  is  that  ?’ 

“  ‘  1  just  cast  up  my  eye  at  the  long  stall  for  feeding  cattle,  as  T 
drove  up  my  grey  to  the  stable-door,  and  it  did  strike  me,  sir,  it  did 
strike  me,  that  we  might  make  a  beautiful  hit  there,  sir.  Knock 
down  the  existing  range  of  stalls,  and  run  up  a  partially  ruined 
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cloistor  of  iIumI.iU*  of  tho  fifteoiith  (•(‘iitury— it  would  have  a  most 
pictiirosijuo  i  tllvt.  (Miiino  ifi  with  the  nrehwav  yoiuhu’.’ 

•*  lOit  what  am  I  to  do  with  mv  hulloeks  r” 

‘*()h.  put  them  in  the  cloisters!  The  very  tliiii"  for  them. 
Victors  w»)uld  sav, — W^hv,  here’s  an  ancient,  ruined  cloister  turned 
into  a  stall  for  cattle!  Wdiat  a  shame  !  I  low  shocking; !  (Juite  a 
sacrilcjj[e !  — Hvloir  the  ISitrfdCf'y  \  ol.  1 1.,  pp.  o — 13, 

“The  Professor,’’  as  all  our  readers  Iviiow,  is  a  ])osthuiuous 
publication  of  “(’urrer  IbdPs.”  It  was  writleti  before  “  Jane 
Kvre  ;  ”  but  soup^lit  in  vain  for  a  publisher.  AVe  believe  that 
th(‘  b(»oks(‘llers  made  a  mistake  in  declining  it.  AVith  less  of 
incident  and  excitement  than  any  of  her  three  great  works,  it 
has  a  Pre-Uaphaelite  truthfulness,  and  a  suppressed,  half-stitled 
power  whicdi  would  have  secured,  even  for  an  nnknown  author, 
a  good  circulation.  It  sustains  great  disadvantage,  however,  by 
aj»p(‘aring  after  “dane  Kyre,”  “Shirley,”  and  “  A  illette.” 
V(‘rv  much  of  the  matiwial  of  “The  I’rofessor  ”  has  been  used 
again  in  oiu'  or  other  of  these  three  marvellous  books  ;  and 
the  contrast  between  tbe  daring  vigour  by  winch  the}/  arc 
characte]iz('d,  and  the  chastised,  controlled,  subdiu'd  temper  of 
this  earli('r  production  will  also  opc'rate  to  its  disparagement. 

evert heless,  we  have  r(‘ad  it  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
contidently  predict  that  this  legacy  of  (’harlotte  llronte’s  genius 
will  ren(‘W  and  conlirm  the  general  admiration  of  her  extraor- 
dinarv  powers. 

We  have  given  an  extract  from  each  of  the  first  two  books  on 
which  this  artich'  is  bast'd.  AW'  must  act  fairly  and  give 
another  1‘roin  the  third.  ( ’urrtT  Pell’s  old  admirers  will  recog- 
nis(‘  her  hand,  we  are  sure,  in  this  little  “  interior.”  Did  ever 
a  Dutch  ])ainter  do  his  work  more  honestly  and  patiently  than 
our  last  novelist  ? 

“Stepping  over  a  little'  !nat  of  gi't'cn  wool,  I  found  invself  in  a 
small  room  with  a  ])aiuted  tloor  and  a  S(piare  of  grt'cn  carpt't  in  tin* 
mitldle ;  tht*  articlt's  of  furniture  wt're  few,  but  all  bright  and 
t'xcpiisitelv  clean  :  order  reigned  througli  its  narrow  limits — siK'h 
order  a'*  it  sootht'd  mv  puuctilii)us  soul  to  behold.  And  1  had 
hi‘>itated  to  enter  the  abode,  because  I  apj)n‘h('nded  after  all  that 
Abllh'.  Keutc'r’s  hint  about  its  extreme  poverty  might  be  too  w<*ll- 
tonmh'd,  and  1  feared  to  I'lnharrass  the  lace-mender  bv  entc'ring  her 
lodgings  imawarfs!  Po»)r  the  place  might  hi);  poor  trulv  it  was; 
but  its  neatiu'ss  was  better  than  eh'ganci*,  and,  had  but  a  bright 
litih*  lire  shoiu'  »»n  that  clean  hearth.  I  should  have  deemed  it  more 
atlra<*tive  than  a  palace.  Xo  tire  was  then',  howevc'r,  and  no  fuel 
laid  ri'ady  to  light  ;  tlu'  lace-mender  was  unable  to  allow  herself  that 
imhdgeuce,  (‘specially  now  when,  deprivi'd  bv  death  of  her  sole 
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relative,  she  liad  only  her  own  unaided  exertions  to  rely  on.  Frances 
uent  into  an  inner  room  to  take  oil*  her  bonnet,  and  she  came  out  a 
model  of  friiiral  neatness,  with  her  well-littinj^  black  stiitf  dress,  so 
accurately  detiniiii:;  her  elegant  bust  and  taper  waist,  with  her  spot¬ 
less  white  collar  turned  hack  from  a  fair  and  shapely  neck,  with  her 
])lenlt*ous  brown  hair  arranged  in  smooth  bands  on  her  temples,  and 
in  a  large  (irecian  plat  behind:  ornaments  she  had  noiui — neither 
brooch,  ring,  nor  ribbon ;  she  did  well  enough  without  them  — 
perfection  of  tit,  ])roportion  of  form,  grace  of  carriage,  agreeably 
suj)plied  their  place.  Her  eye,  as  she  re-entered  the  small  sitting- 
room,  instantly  sought  mine,  which  was  just  tlu*n  lingering  on  the 
lu'arth ;  I  knew  she  read  at  once  the  sort  of  inward  ruth  and 
pitying  ])ain  which  the  chill  vacancy  of  that  hearth  stirred  in  my 
soul :  (|uick  to  penetrate,  (piick  to  dett*rmine,  and  tjuicker  to  put  in 
practice,  she  had  in  a  moment  tied  a  holland  apron  round  her  waist; 
then  she  disappeared,  and  re-appeared  with  a  basket;  it  had  a  cover; 
she  o[)ened  it,  and  ])roduccd  wood  and  coal ;  deftly  and  compactly 
she  arranged  them  in  the  grate. 

‘‘  ‘  It  is  her  whole  stock,  and  she  will  exhaust  it  out  of  hospitality,* 
thought  I. 

What  are  you  going  to  dor*  I  asked:  ‘not  surely  to  light  a 
fire  this  hot  evening  ?  I  shall  be  smothma'd.* 

“  ‘  Indeed,  monsieur,  1  feed  it  very  chilly  since  the  rain  began; 
besides,  1  must  boil  the  water  for  my  tea,  for  1  take  tea  on  Sundays; 
vou  will  be  obliged  to  trv  and  bear  the  heat.’ 

“She  had  struck  a  light;  the  wood  was  already  in  a  blaze;  and 
truly,  when  contrasted  witli  the  darkness,  the  wild  tumult  of  the 
tempest  without,  the  peaceful  glow  which  began  to  beam  on  the  now 
animated  hearth,  seemed  very  clieering.  A  low,  ])urring  sound,  from 
some  quarter,  announced  that  anotlier  being,  besides  myself,  was 
pleased  with  the  change ;  a  black  eat,  roused  by  tlie  light  from  its 
sleep  on  a  little  cushioned  foot-stool,  canu^  and  rubbed  its  head 
against  Frances’s  gown  as  she  knelt ;  she  earesst*d  it,  saying  it  had 
been  a  favourite  with  her  ‘  jiauvre  tante  Julienm*.’ 

“The  lire  being  lit,  the  hearth  swept,  and  a  small  kettles  of  a  very 
.‘intiipie  pattern,  such  as  1  thought  1  remembered  io  have  seen  in  old 
tarm-houses  in  England,  placed  over  the  now  ruddy  flame,  Francis’s 
hands  were  washed,  and  her  apron  removed  in  an  instant;  then  she 
opened  a  cupboard,  and  took  out  a  tc'a-tray,  on  which  she  had  soon 
arranged  a  china  tea-eipiipage,  whose  pattern,  shape,  and  size  denoted 
a  remote  antiquity ;  a  little,  old-fashioned  silver  sjyoon  was  deposited 
in  each  saucer ;  and  a  pair  of  silver  tongues,  equally  old-fashioned, 
were  laid  on  the  sugar-basin  ;  from  the  cupboard,  too,  was  produci'd 
•  a  tidy  silver  cream-ewer,  not  larger  than  an  egg-shell.  While 
making  these  preparations,  she  chanced  to  look  up,  and,  reading 
curiosity  in  my  eyes,  she  smih'd  and  asked — 

“  ‘  Is  this  like  Thigland,  monsieur?’ 

“  ‘  Like  the  England  of  a  hundred  years  ago,’  I  replied. 

“  ‘  Is  it  truly  ?  Well,  everything  on  this  tray  is  at  least  a  hundred 
years  old  :  these  cups,  these  spoons,  this  ewer,  are  all  heir-looms ; 
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mv  great-irrandmother  left  them  to  iny  grandmother,  she  to  itt 
mother,  aiid  my  mother  brought  them  with  her  from  England  ti 
Switzerland,  and  left  them  to  me  ;  and,  ever  since  T  was  a  little  girl 
1  have  thought  I  should  like  to  carry  them  back  to  England,  whence 
thcv  came.*  ’* 

We  have  now  fulfilled  our  purpose;  and,  in  conclusion, 
heartily  wish  for  our  readers  sunny  skies  and  gentle  winde 
during  their  escape  from  the  tumult  and  weariness  of  their 
ordinary  life.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  there  are  mountains  too 
rugged  and  steep  for  their  holy  solitudes  ever  to  be  destroyed 
by  cotton  mills  and  warehouses  ;  wide-stretcliing  barren  moorj 
which,  at  any  rate  for  many  a  generation  yet  to  eome,  will 
never  tempt  the  husbandman  to  plough  and  sow  ;  dark  rocky 
glens,  with  musical  waterfalls,  wild  foliage,  and  nodding  hare¬ 
bells,  which  must  he  .sacred  for  ever  to  vagrant  hiiicies  and 
“  hours  of  idleness.’'  God  has  taken  care  that  the  wearied 
brain  and  the  prostrate  strength  of  Ilis  children  shall  always  be 
able  to  find  refreshment  and  quiet. 


Art.  VIL— prevention  OF  THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE 

Prize  Essay  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance.  By  Charles 
Wve  Williams.  London:  Weak*.  IboG. 

On  many  accounts  IMr.  V  illiams’s  Essay  merits  very  serious 
attention.  Not  only  is  tlie  subject  matter  treated  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  soiiml  scientific  knowledge  we  are  hut  rarely 
accustomed  to  discover  in  the  class  of  publications  with  whicl 
it  is  connected,  hut  this  Essay*  presents  the  peculiar  characteristic, 
that  it  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a  most  hitter  satire  on  one 
of  the  pot  scientific  measures  of  the  day*.  It  is  w*orthy  of 
especial  notice  that  the  treatise  whicli  thus  displays  the  mca- 
pacitv  and  ignorance  of  the  professional  advisers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  a  miHer  directly  aftecting  the  interests  of  every 
manufacturer  in  the  country,  has  been  rewarded  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  has  been  published  under  their  sanction.  This  is 
remarkable,  because  the  tone  and  substance  of  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  Society*  ot  Arts,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
notices  inserted  in  their  Journal,  had  induced  us  to  believe  that 
they*  were  decided  partisans  of  the  government  measure  in 
question.  V  hen  tliev,  therefore,  award  a  prize  to  a  work,  such 
as  Mr.  illiams  8  Lssav*  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Smoko 
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|Nuisaiioo,  the  inference  must  be,  that  tlie  conviction  of  the 
4  truth  of  his  views  has  overcome  tlieir  own  preeonceiviHl  opinions. 

Such  conduct  is  twice  lionourable :  it  is  creditable  to  the  body 
%  wliicli  has  had  ])erception  and  candour  enouii^li  to  recognise  an 
horror,  and  to  a(loj)t  boldly  the  course  of  avowing  that  it  had 
i  been  deceivid ;  it  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Williams,  that  he  should 
'have  extorted  the  consent  of  those  so  compromised  to  opinions 
^  op])oscd  to  his  own.  One  of  the  statesmen  of  the  ^liddle  Ages 
^  exclaimed  that  it  did  not  need  niueli  wisdom  to  govern  the 
4  world.  Since  he  lived,  science  is  said  to  have  progressed  with 
f  giant  strides,  and  tlie  sclioolmaster  is  reported  to  have  been 
abroad.  AVhen  will  he  return  to  give  our  governing  classes  the 
*  lessons  they  so  evidently  reipiire,  or  wlnui  will  our  law-makers 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  something  of  the  matters  with  which 
they  are  so  prone  to  meddle?  It  is  a  humiliating  confession  for 
an  Knglishman  to  make  ;  but  nnilly  all  l  eceiit  events  prove  tluit 
in  scientitic,  or  in  technical  matters,  the  government  of  this 
country  invariably  adopt  systems  and  opinions  which  are 
essentially  dilferent  from  those  entertained  by  the  most  com¬ 
petent  authorities;  and  many  of  our  costly  and  ridiculous 
failures  must  be  attributed  to  this  tendency  of  our  rulers  to 
despise  the  oi)inions  of  really  scientific  men.  Jn  no  case,  how¬ 
ever,  have  the  errors  of  the  legislature  been  more  clearly 
exposed  than  they  have  been  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  Essay 
upon  the  Prevention  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance. 

For  the  Act,  so  often  named,  states  distinctly  that  all  the 
furnaces  of  the  Metropolis  shall,  aftiT  a  certain  day,  “be  con¬ 
structed  or  altered  so  as  to  consume,  or  burn,  the  smoke  arising 
from  such  furnace.’^  ^Ir.  Williams  proves  (and  by  awarding 
him  their  prize  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  endorse  his 
opinions)  that  this  is  physically  impossible,  because  smoke  can¬ 
not  be  burnt.  Yet  peojde  have  been  fined  in  enormous  numbers 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  !  and  government  inspectors, 
government  engineers,  policemen.  Boards  of  Health,  have  either 
sworn,  or  have  declared,  that  it  was  practicable  to  effect  with 
economy  that  which  ^Ir.  Williams  shows  to  be  in  opposition  to 
all  the  laws  of  chemistry !  On  many  grounds  we  consider  that 
serious  moral  and  political  objections  could  bo  raised  to  this 
Act ;  but  when  the  very  fundamental  principle  on  which  it  is 
^  based  is  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  it  really  does  appear  to  us  that 
so  disgraceful  a  measure  should  at  once  disaiipcar  from  tho 
Statute  Book  of  a  nation  which  prides  itself  upon  being  essen- 
tially  practical.  Does  not  the  (piestion  also  force  itsedf  upon  us 
whether  Smoke  be  a  Nuisance  so  great  as  it  is  said  to  bo?  At 
present,  the  principal  evidence  we  have  on  th(‘  subject  emanates 
from  those  who  have  always  contended  that  smoke  may  bo 
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hiirnt ;  and  as  they  have  eortainly  boon  inistakeii  in  the  one 
case,  they  may,  we  are  entitled  to  infer,  be  mistaken  in  another. 
No  (loubi  to  some  i)eo])le,  and  in  certain  positions,  dense  volinnos 
of  smoke  are  very  disajireeable ;  but  does  not  the  niinutoly 
dividc*d  carbon,  thus  disjH'rsed  over  our  densely  peo])h'd  cities, 
stTve  to  absorb  miasmas  which  ini<?ht  otliei’wise  ])roduce  efiects 
far  more  fatal  y  .  The  gardener  of  the  Teni])le  this  spring  had 
barely  sang  the  praises  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  Act, 
which,  he  said,  had  allowed  his  roses  again  to  bloom,  when  his 
flowers  were  said  to  be  attacked  by  insects  the  London  smoke 
is  usually  supposed  to  kill,  ^yc  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact :  all 
that  seems  to  us  of  importance  in  the  anecdote  is,  that  possibly 
in  avoiding  one  danger  we  may  bo  foolishly  encountering 
another,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  in  the  Larliamentary 
investigations  which  preceded  the  measure,  ^Ir.  \\"illiams  proves 
to  have  bel  li  utterly  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  every  means 
wen^  adopted  to  prevent  the  jiroduction  of  evidence  which  might 
throw  doubt  upon  the  pet  scheme  of  its  proposers. 

31  r.  Williams,  however,  could  not  enter  upon  this  impiiry; 
because  the  terms  of  the  “  com])etition ’’  upon  which  he  has 
written  wore  such  as  to  ])lace  all  discussion  as  to  the  fact  of 
smoke  Inung,  or  not  being,  a  nuisance,  quite  beside  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  ])ractical  ]>ortion  of  his  essay  is,  therefore,  devoted 
to  the  examination  ol*  the  various  methods  pro])os(‘d  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  escape  of  smoke  from  furnaces,  or  rather  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  visible  smoke,  after  having  shown  that  its  combus¬ 
tion  is  impossible.  Unlike  our  legislators,  who  appear  to  revel 
in  obscure  genenditics,  31  r.  Williams  has  felt  it  necessary,  at 
an  early  stage  of  his  observations,  to  define  what  smoke  is ;  and 
it  may  serve  to  convev  some  ojiinion  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  make  our  laws,  to  state  that  he  proves  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  the  visible,  combustible,  portion  of  smoke  is  only 
present  in  the  projmrtion  of  0  to  280  (in  weight),  or  little  more 
than  two  per  cent.,  whilst  the  ])roportion  in  volume  wmdd  be 
more  astonishing  still,  so  intinitessimally  small  is  it ;  all  the 
other  constituents  of  smoke  arc  invisible  and  incombustible. 
31  r.  AVill  iaras  then  proceeds  to  state  his  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  prevention  of  smoke,  and  these  may  briefly  be  described 
by’  saying  that  he  holds  that  the  desired  object  may  be  effected 
by’  regulating  the  admission  of  air  in  such  wise  as  to  furnish 
the  exact  quantity’  of  oxvgen  necessary’  for  the  perfect  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  coal,  bv  its  combination  with  the  carburet  ted  hydro¬ 
gen  and  the  carbonic  oxide  given  off  bv  the  incandescent  fuel — 
the  fr('o  carbon  being  alway’s  mixed  with  tho  eaiburetted 
hvdrogen,  which  of  course  escapes  through  the  chimnev  if 
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sutHcioiit  oxvj^cii  be  not  present  to  ensure  its  eoinbustion.  l^y 
means  of  a  set  of  jets  at  the  bridge  of  the  Ihrnaec,  and.  some 
eontrivancc  for  regulating  the  admission  of  air  at  tlie  furnace- 
door,  it  is  ])ossil)le,  as  Mr.  Williams  suggests,  so  to  control  the 
quantity  of  air  ])resented  to  the  fuel,  and  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  to  avoid  the  foimation  of  smoke;  but  unless  the  stoker 
Match  liis  furnace  carefully,  the  clHcacy  of  these  conti’ivances 
Mill  he  seriously  imperilled,  and,  indeed,  a  sliglit  ditference  in 
the  ijuality  of  the  coal  M’ill  call  for  some  corresponding  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  conditions  of  draught,  ^loreover,  they  Mdio  have 
much  ac(piaintance  with  the  Marking  of  factories  know  lliat 
from  time  to  time  it  is  nect'ssary  to  emidoy  greati'r  powder,  or, 
ill  other  M'ords,  more  steam,  than  usual ;  and  it  seems  to  us  tliat 
Mr.  Williams’s  system  would  not  obviate  the  formation  of 
sm(»ke  at  the  ])recise  moments  Nvlum  the  stoker  Mas  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  siqiply  this  diunand.  Our  objections,  such  as  tliey  are, 
to  ^Ir.  Williams’s  system,  thus  ri'solve  themselves  simjdy  into 
object  ions  umhu*  abnormal  circumstances.  So  long  as  a  furnace 
is  only  called  upon  to  siqiply  the  quantity  of  steam  it  'was 
<lesigned  to  furnish,  and  so  long  as  tlio  (piality  of  the  coal 
remains  of  tlie  ordinary  descriiition,  it  is  easy  to  regulate  the 
admission  of  air  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  smoke;  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  boiler-maker  to  observe  all  the  condi- 
tions  requisite  to  produce  that  result.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  M  e  cannot  but  express  our  agreement  Muth  Mr.  Williams 
Mhen  lie  says  that  the  boiler-maker  should  be  the  responsible 
person  if  smoke  be  emitted  Mdicii  the  furnace  is  M'orked  in  an 
ordinary  manner ;  and  that  the  legislature,  M’hich  lines  a 
manufacturer  summarily  for  Mdiat  may  be  the  defects  of  another 
man’s  Mwk,  ought  to  hav’o  provided  some  remedy  against — 
some  means  of  punishing  the  party  mIio  is  really  to  blame.  At 
pr  osent,  the  hnv  is  sueh,  that  unless  a  manufacturer  has  adopted 
some  favourite  patent  lor  effecting  the  impossibility  of  burning 
smoke,  in  M’hich  the  government  engineers  or  the  police  may 
be  interested,  he  has  no  security  Mhatever  that  he  may  not  be 
fined,  either  from  that  cause  or  from  the  inconqietency  of  his 
boiler-maker,  or  from  the  carelessness  of  his  stoker,  although 
he  may  have  given  orders  for  ap])aratus,  and  have  ])aid  an 
extra  price,  for  the  express  purpose  of  conforming  to  the  hnv, 
and  may  have  adopted  every  precaution  Mdiich  may  have  been 
suggested  to  him. 

Suhstantiallv,  then.  Me  agree  with  all  that  ^Ir.  Williams  lias 
advanced,  and  cordially  recommeml  the  perusal  of  this  Prize 
I’.ssiiy  to  those  M’ho  have  alloM’ed  tlumisclves  to  be  deceived  by 
''Oine  ()f  the  other  publications  of  the  Society  of  Arts  upon  this 
»‘’ibject.  The  getting  iqi  of  the  book  is  very  creditable,  and  the 
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flifijrranis  with  wliich  it  is  aiToinpaiiit'cl,  serve  well  to  explain 
the  text.  Altoueth(‘r,  we  must  express  our  satislaetion  at  the 
aj>T><*aranee  (  T  a  work  which  is  likely  to  clear  up  a  very  obscure 
(juc.stioii — to  th(‘  miials  ot  lei^islators  aiul  the  public  lu  j^eneral 
— and  to  cxj>(»se  the  monstrous  incompetency  of  the  class  of 
iiKUi  wlu)  have  lately  succeed(‘(l  in  imposinjjr  themselves  upon 
the  {^overnnunt  in  sanitarv  matters. 


A 1!  r.  \’  III .  -  S I  ><  1 S \Vl  H )  1 )  I".S  'r  A  RAN  TASS  K 

jontNKY. 


Ttiniufiiasr  Jouruft/  throuyh  Kastern  Jiusaiii  in  the  Autumn  of 
iJv  AViliiaiii  Spoltiswoode,  M.A.,  F.K.S.  Jiondoii; 
liOiii;inuu  tfc  Cn.  1^57. 

A  Tar  vxT\ssK  is  a  speides  (d' travelling  (‘arriap^e  much  in  vo^ue 
in  Russia.  <  R*  course,  when  we  speak  of  a  travellin*’^  carriaj'e, 
W(*  must  not  allow  our  imaginations  to  run  riot  and  fanev  an 
easy,  C(*zy,  comfortable  vehicle,  delicately  poised  on  elastic 
sprinjX'S,  padded  and  lim'd,  and  supjdied  with  soft  cushions,  hung 
with  silken  tapestries,  and  earpeted  with  a  strip  of  tine  Kidder- 
minst(‘r,  or  Rrussels,  or  Aubusson,  or  still  more  warmly,  with  a 
(le  ‘jvludded  woolly  mat ;  if  we  do,  we  shall  woefully  deceive 
our.M'lvts  as  to  the  comfort  of  travellinj?  in  that  wide  and 
wild  (‘inpire  of  step[)e  and  forest.  A  Tarantasse,  in  fact, 
has  no  eipn\alent  in  Knirland.  It  is  not  a  caleche  although  on 
four  wlu'cls,  nor  a  char-a-banc,  though  perhaps  it  nearest 
approaches  this  description  of  conveyance  ;  neither  is  it  a  jaunty 
light -wheeled  waggon,  such  as  that  in  which  our  hot-pressed,  suf¬ 
focated,  langidshing  cit  ventures  to  haste  to  the  green  woods,  and 
scent  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  It  does  not  even  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  one  of  Rickford*sor  t 'haidiu’s  carrvinir  convevances  ;  and  vet, 
in  such  a  nondescript,  on  tour  wheels,  without  springs,  with 
onlv  a  h'athern  covering  for  shelter,  and  devoid  of  seats,  did 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  make  tin*  journev  from  Kazan  to  Ekaterinburg, 
and  trom  Kkaterinburg  to  Astrakhan, and  from  Astrakhan  back  to 
Moscow,  and  thence  to  A\  arsaw, — a  distance  of  not  less  than  six 
tlnuisand  miles.  A  Tarantasse  is,  to  come  directly  to  the  point, 
a  lour-wlicclcd  vehicle  with  a  body  not  unlike  a  barouche  with- 
t»ut  doors,  placi'd  on  sevi'ral  long  poles  which  reach  from  the 
t(»re  to  the  alt  axle,  and  aid,  or  rather,  are  supposed  to  act,  as 
substitutes  for  springs.  “  Hut  the  play — and,  at  the  time,  one 
is  inclined  to  call  it  hv  a  much  more  serious  name  than  ]>lay — 
ol  the  wooden  polos,”  observes  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  “is  8U 
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(Hlfercnt  from  that  of  stcel-hprliigs  tlial,  had  wc  not  been  told 
lH.‘lbrehaud,  we  should  certainly  have  tailed  to  recognise  any 
reseuiblaiiee.''  A  raised  seat  in  1‘ront  serves  as  tlie  box  of  the 
tjamtiU'l^kyOV  driver,  whilst  a  h'atlierii  a|>j)aratus  in  the  tbrm  of  a 
hood  is  all  that  protects  the  passenger  from  the  heats  of  summer 
or  the  frosts  of  winter. 

The  si)eed  with  which  Mr.  Spotliswoode  travelled  over  this 
long  tract  of  territory,  necessarily  rendered  his  observations  of 
men  and  manners  hasty  and  superlicial.  Vet  he  has  shown  that 
even  in  this  short  space  ol*  time  — he  was  only  three  inonths. 
engaged  in  his  tour — an  intelligmit  and  observant  traveller  may 
discover  niiich,  and  if  he  liave  art  of  nariation  or  description, 
communicate  to  the  world  he  has  left  behind,  not  a  little  that 
is  interesting  and  worthy  of  record.  Aot  that  with  regard 
to  Kastern  Russia,  wc  arc  delicient  in  valuable  works  illustrating 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  the  general  history  of 
the  various  nationalities  that  exist  there,  and  containing  curious 
and  learned  information  respecting  their  manners,  customs,  and 
religion,  and  an  elaborate,  and,  perhaps,  statistical  account  of 
the  productions  and  trade  of  these  provinces.  For  such  solid 
knowledge  we  dive  into  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Murchison, 
llommaire  de  Hell,  Goebel,  Tengiborski,  and  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  refreshing  to  find  an  author  who  has  made  the  tour 
of  these  remote,  unfrequented,  and  primitive  countries  in  the 
style  of  a  ra})id  rambler,  and  is  able  to  give  us  the  experiences 
of  a  few  weeks  in  as  many  pages.  We  do  not  always  want  to 
dig  below  the  soil  to  meet  with  the  wealth  of  nature.  There  is 
more  that  is  really  charming  and  striking  on  the  surface  of  tho 
earth,  it  is  thus  in  the  case  of  populations.  The  statistician  or 
political  philosopher,  who  is  anxious  to  study  the  habits  and 
condition  of  various  nations,  for  the  purjiose  of  (‘ducing  some 
new  principle  of  government,  or  of  squaring  the  manners  and 
aspect  of  a  nation  to  some  favourite  theory  of  his  own,  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  to  deceive  others,  than  the 
traveller,  who,  notes  down  what  he  sees,  pourtrays  life  as  ho 
liiids  it,  and  is  swayed  by  no  predilections,  no  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  the  laws  by  which  the  perfection  of  the  human  race 
is  to  be  attained.  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  tliei’efore,  presents  himself 
to  the  reader  of  light  literature,  recommended,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  by  the  surface  view  he  gives  of  Kastern 
Russian  society — if  we  can  call  that  society  where  scarcely 
any  s(‘ems  to  exist — and  the  vivid  panoramic  picture  he  paints 
us  ot  tile  scenes  and  scenery  througii  which  his  joiiriKjy  lay. 

It  is,  pmhaps,  right  to  premise,  that  this  enterprising  gen¬ 
tleman  was  at  Moscow  during  the  formidable  in-gathering  of 
the  vast  tribes  and  nationalities  which  took  place  last  autumn, 
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OH  iho  oc'c'asi(Hi  of  the  coroiiiilioii  ol  tlicir  grout  liitlior  an<i 
prince  the  (’zar,  tliough  he  did  not  wait  to  participate  in  (lit 
gaieties  and  rejoieings  ot  that  august  pageant. 

‘‘  From  the  forty  times  forty  churches  of  ^Moscow,”  lie  tells  u?, 
“the  hells  were  tcllin*;  the  vast  army  encamped  about  the  city,  and 
the  mixed  multitude  from  all  parts  of  t lie  eiiqiire,  to  rejoice  iu  their 
new  fsar.  FonMjjjn  carriai^es,  native  droshkies,  and  Cossack  courier, 
were  hustliiu^  about  the  streets,  and  every  one  scmiied  intent  upon 
the  great  event  which  liicy  were  assembled  to  celebrate,  llie  sun 
had  already  passed  over  the  Sparrow  J I  ills,  whence  ^hipoleon  first 
saw  the  citv,  and  was  drawing  towards  the  horizon  ;  and  the  gilded 
and  manv-coloured  domes  were  gathering  riciier  hues  Irom  the 
evtming  light,  when  I  k*ek  mv  last  look  Irom  the  terrace  ot  the 
Kremlin.” 

Mr.  Sp(  ittisw'oode  cxperieiicod  some  difficulty  at  first  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  police  authorities  that  it  was  possible  for  a  person 
to  saerilleO  himself  so  far,  as  to  bt‘  absent  on  the  occasion  of  the 
grand  ceremonial  so  shortly  to  take  place;  and  on  that  plea 
they  withlield  his  passport  from  him  for  some  time.  However, 
by  dint  of  that  indomitable  perseverance  wliieli  serves  an 
Knglisliman  instead  of  many  a  brighter,  liglitcr  faculty,  the 
great  iKuis  of  the  ?.losqua  were  at  length  persuade  d  of  the  detcr- 
iniintion  of  oiu*  individual  at  li'ast  to  prove  tlie  })Ossibility  ;  and, 
on  llie  did  of  Scidember,  our  traveller  was  free  from  tlie  gay, 
as  well  as  tb('  busy,  restraints  of  tlio  city.  lie  turned  liis  face 
eastward,  and  naturally  came  upon  Xizni-Xovgorod.  The  position 
and  aspect  of  this  town  has  bi'cn  frequently  described,  —  its 
beautiful  situation  on  the  riglit  bank  of  tlie  Volga,  its  magni¬ 
ficent  view’  over  tlie  far  out-strelehed  plain  to  the  east,  and  its 
air  of  solitude  and  desolation.  Nizni-Xo\gorod  is  the  great 
depot  for  oriental  j)iYKlucts  ;  and  liore  every  variety  of  merclian- 
disc  at  one  short  perind  of  the  year  in  tlie  fair-lime  is  collected 
from  both  Europe  and  Asia.  The  fair  itself,  which  attracts 
nearly  loO^OOO  strangers  to  this  provincial  capital,  is  held 
wit  limit  tlie  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  river,  in  huts  or 
shells  constructed  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  flock  thither  on  tlie  occasion.  Witliin  the  w'oodcn 
wall  of  this  temporary  city,  may  be  obtained  iron  and  copper 
from  tlie  Lrals;  tea,  both  of  the  finer  kinds  and  brick  tea, 
tromC’liina;  cotton,  brought  by  Ilokharan  caravans,  from  India 
and  China;  furs  from  Siberia;  and  the  varied  produce  of  tho 
1  rans-(  aueasian  provinces.  To  this  list  of  articles  might  be 
addi  d  silk  Irom  the  warnii'r  districts  of  Xew'  lliissia.  As  it 
was  about  tlie  close  of  the  fair  when  Mr.  Spottisw’oode  arrived 
at  X"i:'ni-Xovgoro<l,  and  people  were  ])rej>ariiig  to  return  to  their 
re<pecti\e  homes  by  their  respective  routes,  and  as  many  of  the 
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in  ‘ivhaiits  had  coino  from  the  east,  our  traveller  was  aceom- 
|anud  in  his  passaj^^e  down  the  river  hv  a  lorinidablc  coinple- 
nu'iit  ot*  these  worthy  speculators.  This  was  lortiinate,  lor 
on  einharkiui?  on  board  the  steamer  he  was  at  once  thrown  into 
the  midst  ol*  a  jj^oodly  company  of  Itussians  from  the  eastern 
i^overnnients,  Tartars  from  Kazan,  Germans  from  below 
Saratov,  IVrsians  and  Armenians  from  Astraklian,  Mokharans 
and  Bokharan  Jews  from  Orenburg:,  and  a  few  ])eople  on  their 
wav  to  Tashkend  —  a  strange  pliantasina^oiia  of  nationalities 
and  customs  being  presented  for  his  study,  at  one  view  How¬ 
ever  motley  and  curious  tin’s  assembly  undoubtedly  was,  tho 
variety  and  contrast  became  still  more  striking  as  ho  journeyed 
southwjird,  and  arrived  at  the  capital  of  tho  C’aspian. 

At  Kazan,  tho  place  of  debarkation  on  the  Volga,  IMr. 
S[)ottiswoode  left  tho  river  to  strike  across  tho  country  in  tho 
direction  of  hkati'rinburg.  It  was  here. that  he  purchased  his 
darantasse,  “  a  herculean  veliicle  ”  lor  which  ho  paid  170  nmbles. 
The  overland  route  he  was  about  to  take  re(juired  several  pre¬ 
cautions  on  his  part.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  provisions,  tho  capabilities  of  the  post-houses  and 
villages  on  the  road,  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  provender, 
being  ])robl('niati(;al.  Accordingly  cold  chickens,  chocolate,  tea, 
sugar,  brandy,  wine,  cheese,  and,  lastly,  bread  had  to  be  pro- 
cuiH'd.  Then  ho  was  warned  by  over-solicitous  friends,  of  tho 
perils  of  the  journey, — perils  from  robbers,  perils  from  wolves, 
perils  from  bad  roads,  perils  from  bad  horses,  and  perils  from 
everything  tluit  a  morbid  fancy  could  conceive.  In  spite  of  all 
opposition,  however,  ho  vontured,  on,  rememlHa'ing  tho  old 
motto,  “nothing  venture,  nothing  have.’’  Tho  best  answer  to 
all  these  desperate  apprehensions  is  his  safe  return  without 
encountering  any  of  those  dangers  which  it  was  amiably  pre¬ 
dicted  he  could  not  possibly  escape.  A  slight  precaution  was, 
however,  occasionally  taken,  more  with  a  view  of  conveying  a 
prt'ventive  caution  than  with  any  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  thing. 

“  We  inailo  it  both  our  business  and  aiimsciuont,”  observes  Mr. 
Spotiiswoodi*,  “to  take  slots  at  sotm;  of  the  many  magpies  and 
ravens  that  an*  to  bo  si‘cn  on  the  road,  and  especially  near  the 
villages.  As  innv  ho  imagined,  the  anumnt  of  execution  done  was 
very  dispr()j)ortionate  to  the  amount  of  ammnnition  expended;  hut 
wluiK'vcr  one  of  tlu'se  birds  did  fall  to  our  ballet,  the  postilion 
woidd  thank  his  patron-saint,  or  the  j)ro|)het,  according  as  he  was 
Christian  or  Aloslmn — that  he  was  not  the  Knglishrnan’s  target;  and 
stoi’ies  of  onr  prowess  which,  douhth*ss,.did  not  los(*  by  repetition, 
wen'  told  for  stages  atterwards.” 

It  should  be  observed  her(‘,  that  ^Ii’.  Spoftiswoodc  was 
accompanied  by  a  person  who  acted  in  lh<'  capacity  both  of 
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valet  uiul  guide,  and  that  as  he  had  no  horses  for  his  Tarantasse, 
jxjst-horses  were  obliged  to  be  taken  at  the  dilierent  stations  on 
the  road,  where  a  eonsiderable  delay  would  frequently  ensue. 
On  approaching  one  of  these  stations,  a  long  line  of  drab-clad 
tigures,  inarching  in  the  same  direction,  was  distinguishable  in 
the  distance.  An  instinctive  shudder  at  once  told  the  sad 
truth — that  they  were  exiles  on  their  way  to  Siberia.  Ten 
thousand  of  these  unfortunate  Ix  ings,  according  even  to  the 
olHciul  returns,  pass  by  annually  on  this  fearful  mission ;  but  it 
is  computed  a  fourth  sink  under  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the 
journey  before  reaching  their  destination.  Those  who  have 
read  the  “  Itevelatious  of  Siberia,”  by  a  Lady,  will  remember 
the  terrible  picture  she  draws  of  that  overland  passage,  and 
what  a  wearying,  heart-sinking,  body- wearing  journey  it  waste 
h«*r,  although  travelling  under  circumstances  which  mitigated 
its  mast  acute  and  trying  horrors. 

ilut  even  exiles  are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of 
pressing  h award  to  new  scenes  and  new  objects.  The  third 
morning  from  Kazan,  found  ^Ir.  Spottiswoode  at  T^erm,  and 
another  day  or  so,  at  Hkalerinburg,  tlie  central  of  L^ral  mining 
and  smelting  operations. 


“  I'.kati'rlnburg,”  oliserves  Mr.  Spottiswoodc*,  “  di tiers  from  many 
other  j)l;u*es  ;  it  stamls  oti  undulating  ground  ;  it  is  scattered  about 
jind  interspersed  with  trees,  and  a  small  lake  penetrates  to  the  centre 
nt*  tin'  town.  The  number  of  manufactories  with  black  furnace^ 


smoke,  ami  stt'am  or  water-powiT,  give  a  striking  appearance  to  a 
place  so  distant,  and  approached  bv  such  a  savage  route.  In  the 
place  arc  si'vt'ral  government  manufactures.  The  first  which  we 
\i.sitcd  was  iliat  for  the  cutting  and  polishini;  of  stones  and  marbles, 
'fliere  was  not,  however,  much  going  on  at  the  time;  the  machinery 
was  under  repair,  and  there  were  but  few  hands  at  work.  A  fine 
jasper  candelabrum  was  nearly  completed  ;  its  design  was  in  good 
taste,  hut  devoid  of  originality.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  slackness 
nt  the  works  themselves,  the  elerks*  bureau  seemed  as  well  filled  as 
if  every  department  throughout  the  factory  was  in  active  operation, 
'flu*  wages  of  the  men  ciiqiloyi'd  here  are  very  low,  and  arc  paid 
partly  in  money,  and  partly  in  corn.  1  was  told  hv  one  of  the  sub- 
mspectors  that  the  money-payment  was  as  little  as  from  two  to  four 
roubles  assignat — that  is,  a  little  more  than  from  lw*o  to  four  shil¬ 
lings — a  month.  They,  however,  work  for  themselves  at  home,  and 
otteii  liave  very  tempting  specimens  of  stone,  heads,  necklaces, 

bracelets,  chimney  and  table  ornaments,  <^c.,  for  sale . Among 

the  pr«*eious  stones  and  marbles  troin  the  lu'ighhonrhood,  of  which 
we  lound  s[)ecimens  at  Kkaterinhurg,  were  topaz,  hlueish-white,  pure 
white  of  a  pure  water,  and  the  brown  or  smoke  topaz  ;  vellow  beryl; 
[Uirnle  amethyst,  rock  crystal,  Sii»erian  diamonds,  jasper  of  various 
kinds,  porphyry,  and  malachite.  Ilesides  those,  stones  are  brought 
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from  the  Altai,  and  even  from  Nertehiiisk,  to  be  cut  and  polished  ; 
and  occasionally  lapis  lazuli,  after  its  long  journey  from  Badakohan 
and  the  south  of  Bokhara,  may  be  bought  Beside  the  stone  works, 
we  visited  the  manufactories  of  inacliinery  and  of  arms,  and  tho 
mint  for  copper  coinage.” 


could  with  great  pleasure  accompany  Mr.  Spottiswoodo 
in  liis  wanderings  through  tho  rocky  mountains  of  the  Ural,  or 
in  Ids  visit  to  the  Bashkirs,  or  in  his  adventures  with  stray 
l‘]nglish  men  and  women,  dwellers  in  these  isolated  regions,  or 
discuss  with  him  tlie  condition  of  Asiatic  trade,  or  be  guided 
by  him  through  tlie  streets  and  factories  of  Orenburg.  This, 
however,  we  must  forbear  to  do.  lie  lias,  however,  turned  out 
of  the  coinnion  road,  and  striking  across  Tartar  country,  is 
endeavouring  to  gain  Samara.  He  is  now  at  the  village  of 
Buzuluk,  200  versts  from  Orenburg  in  a  westerly  direction. 
Tlu  re  are  here  some  water-mills  for  grinding  corn  ;  and  un- 
couth-loidving  rigures,  with  long  shaggy  hair  and  beards,  pro¬ 
fusely  powdered  with  Hour,  lounging  about,  clad  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  sheepskin  boots  and  liat,  and  women  with  head-gear 
approaching  the  })iclures(jue.  This  gives  rise  to  a  few  remarks 
on  the  avsthetics  of  dri'ss,  as  illustrated  in  the  costumes  of  those 


Tartar  tribes,  which  we  extract  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader: — 


“  But  in  the  life  of  a  Itnssian  peasant  there  is  a  period  anterior 
to  all  tunics,  mantles,  and  evim  sheepskins,  during  which  they  live 
u  kind  of  mummy  life,  only,  unlike  tho  Egyptian,  it  is  the  first 
instead  of  the  la^t  stage  of  their  existence.  For  tho  youngest 
children  are  always  swaddled,  and  rolled  up  tight  in  bandages,  so 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  put  away  without  risk  of  getting 
themselves  into  mischief  or  danger.  On  entering  one  of  their 
houses,  an  enthusiastic  traveller  thinks  he  has  come  upon  some  pagan 
tribe,  having  their  idols  and  penates  with  the  lieads  well  carved  out, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  hdt  in  block.  Ho  looks  curiously  at  one 
laid  upon  a  shelf,  another  hung  to  the  wall  on  a  peg,  a  third  slung 
over  one  of  the  main  beams  of  the  roof,  and  rocked  by  the  mother, 
who  has  the  cord  looped  over  her  foot.  ‘Why,  that  is  a  child!* 
cries  the  traveller,  with  a  feeling  similar  to  that  experienced  on 
treading  upon  a  toad  which  was  suppos(‘d  to  be  a  stone.  ‘  Why, 
what  else  should  it  her’  answers  tlie  mother.  Having  learnt  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time,  the  impiisitivo  traveller  wishes  to  inform 
himself  about  the  habits  of  tho  creature;  but  his  curiosity  being 
somew  hat  damped  by  the  extreme  dirt  of  the  little  figure,  he  iiK|uires 
of  the  parent  when  it  is  washed.  ‘  Washed!’  shrieks  the  liorrified 
mother,  ‘  washed  !  what,  wash  a  child  ?  Von  would  kill  it.*  Dis¬ 
couraged  alike  from  personal  investigation  of  the  subject  and  from 
impiirv,  he  turns  to  the  elder  children.  When  freed  from  its  ban¬ 
dages,  tlie  child’s  education  begins  at  once,  and  is  wholly  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  character.  He,  or  she — for  it  is  the  same  with  both  sexes — 
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m.'ikes  his  first  stnij^gles  in  life,  by  lloinulering  in  the  sand  or  nnul 
in  front  of  the  houstV  clad  in  a  coarse  ragged  shirt, ^  and  nothing 
else.  Being  taught  by  stern  experience  to  shun,  if  possible,  the 
Charvbdis  of  mud,  he  falls  upon  JScylla  in  the  shape  of  a  lean,  long, 
legged  pig,  which  is  always  jirowling  about  on  the  chance  of  some- 
thing  to  cat.  JiOoking  upon  an  occasional  tumble  as  one  of  the 
natural  evils  of  life,  and,  therefore,  bearing  no  malice  against  Im 
heavv  and  somewhat  inconvenient  companion,  he  begins  to  imitate 
the  jxTtinacious  diligence  with  which  that  animal  takes  everything 
into  its  mouth,  rejecting  only  what  is  absolutely  impossible. 
Having  so  far  finished  his  education  as  to  distinguish  between  the 
evil  and  the  good,  in  matters  of  the  palate  at  least,  he  is  promoted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  family  meals  of  black  bread  and  SVe///,’  or 
cabbage-soup,  and  to  the  dignity  of  an  old  sheepskin.  Behold  him, 
then,  in  one  of  these  long  leathern  envelopes ;  the  inside  fur,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  is  left,  the  habitation  of  many  other  living  beings 
besides  himself;  the  sleeves,  although  crossed  as  far  as  tlie  little 
arms  inside  c.an  cross  them,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground  on  either 
side;  the  huge'  tattered  boots,  each  big  enough  for  both  his  feet, 
getting  perpetually  involved  in  the  skirt,  which  trails  in  every 
direction.  And  so  he  lives  ;  until  at  last,  having  attained  the  size 
when  he  can  do  something,  his  education  is  iinished,  and  he  begins 
life  as  a  man.” 


The  Valiev  of  the  Samalii,  in  wliicli  lliizaliik  is  situated,  is 
one  of  those  delicious  spots  so  rarely  met  with  in  Central  or 


Kastern  Russia,  in  which  tlie  eye  of  the  traveller  is  delighted 
hy  the  beauty  of  fertility  and  the  freshness  of  greenery.  IMaces 
like  this  open  wdth  a  ])eculiar  charm  upon  his  spirit  after  having 
for  houi’s  galloped  over  a  long  dreary  arid  steppe,  or  traversed  a 
<lee])  and  apparently  intenninable  pine  forest,  grand  indeed  to 
ht'hold,  hut  fatiguing  from  its  verv  suhlimitv.  In  the  vallev, 
however,  the  pasture  is  magnificent;  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
may  there  be  seen  in  great  luimbers ;  and  were  the  hand  of 
cultivation  extemh'd  to  these  fruitful  oases  they  might  be  made 
subservient  to  the  regular  and  healthy  supply  of  food  for  less 
favoured  districts  to  a  greater  extent  than  tln^y  really  are.  The 
unilorm  character,  however,  of  the  country  jiassc'd  over  by  ^Ir. 
S[K)ttiswoode  trom  Moscow  to  Ekaiiterinhurg,  and  thence  south¬ 
ward  to  Orenhurg,  Samara,  and  Astrakhan  was  that  of  steepc 
and  pine-forest,  and  pine-forest  and  steppe,  occasionally  relieved 
by  n  K'ky  undulations.  This  tact  should  bo  especially  hoi’nc  iii 
mind  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is 
anxious  to  ]>i‘rsuadc  I'.nglish  cajiitalists  to  eiuhark  in  railway 
schemes  tor  the  advancement  of  his  empire,  and  the  consolida- 
liiui  ot  his  power.  Any  project  ho  may  put  forward,  liowcvcr 
plausible  it  may  appear  upi>n  tlio  surface,  must  he  carelully  and 
cautiously  examined.  A  railway  through  tlu'  Russian  torrito* 
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rio9  must  necessarily  be  a  colossal  work,  from  the  great  distance 
that  the  centres  of  eommeree  and  industry  are  separated  from 
each  other.  There  is  no  intervening  wealth.  All  the  interme¬ 
diate  space  is  poverty-stiicken,  and  could  bring  no  aid  to  such 
ail  undertaking,  nor  benefit  it  when  carried  out.  With  difficulty 
do  railways  succeed,  or  rather  prosper,  even  in  this  country,  where 
the  country  is  crowded  with  towns  and  villages,  and  at  eveiy 
ten  minutes’  distance  we  may  meet  with  a  station.  Tlic  tourist, 
on  the  contrary,  may  travel  on  for  hour  after  hour  in  ilussia 
without  even  seeing  a  house,  much  less  a  village,  should  wo 
except  the  regular  post-house, — so  far  even  do  the  farmsteads  lio 
from  one  another.  Tt  reipiires  then  very  little  calculation  to 
sliow  the  utter  inability  of  Russia  to  undertake  with  profit  any 
great  national  scheme  of  railways.  An  occasional  line  may  bo 
constructed  wlicre  the  artery  of  traffic  is  strong  and  healthy  ; 
but,  for  anything  like  an  extended  net-work,  the  idea  is  vain 
and  chimerical. 

The  project  of  Russian  railways  had  not  been  laid  before  tho 
world  when  ^Ir.  Sjiottiswoode  set  out  for  his  three  months' 
excursion  througli  the  eastern  districts  of  this  huge  empire. 
He,  therefore,  has  not  thought  fit  to  allude  to  this  important 
subject, — an  omission  perluips  rather  to  be  regretted,  since  no 
occasion  ought  to  bt^  suffered  to  jiass  of  conveying  to  the 
British  nation  the  danger  of  joining  in  any  such  (|uestionablo 
enterprises.  Mr.  Spottiswoode  has,  however,  attempted  to  pour- 
trav  his  feelings  when  he  found  himself  on  the  eastern  face  of  tho 
Unds,  and  afterwards  crossing  the  wild  steppes  of  the  Caspian, 
surrounded  by  hordes  of  the  Kirghiz  and  Kalmuck  Tartars,  lie 
has  also  described  tlie  first  app(*arance  of  Astrakhan, — “  the  star 
of  the  desert,”  as  tlie  capital  of  the  Caspian  is  jioetically  termed 
by  the  Asiatic  merchants  and  traders  who  frt‘quent  it — as 
it  seemed  to  rise  upon  the  horizon  as  he  approaclied  it.  AV^e 
must,  liowever,  icier  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  a 
particular  account  of  the  graceful  city  witli  its  tall,  square,  block¬ 
like  cathedral  standing  out  far  above  the  surrounding  buildings, 
enri(‘lied  with  arabescpie  patterns  and  richly  clustered  oriia- 
incnts,  its  arched  windows,  and  beautiful  mullions,  and  above 
all,  its  five  green,  gold-starred  domes  swelling  out  upon  the 
blue  unclouded  sky.  For  this,  and  much  more,  we  must 
recommend  the  reader  to  the  pages  and  descriptions  of  the 
author  himself.  AVe  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by  an  extract 
cxliibiting  the  Rabel-liko  confusion  of  nationalities  which  takes 
place  in  the  streets  of  this  city  of  the  desert  : — 

“  There  is  the  stately  Persian,  and  the  lively  Russian  cadet ;  busy 
TiuTcljants,  both  European  and  Asiatic  ;  Tartar  nondescripts  ;  German 
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nViop-kooprrs  ;  ji  poiulcrous  Hukhtiriin,  on  oiiG  side  of  the  street,  as  s 
it  were  counterbalancing^  half-a-dozen  young  ofllcers  on  the  other;  I 
soldiers  of  the  line,  in  their  various  costume,  some  wearing  helmets,  I 
some  sheepskin  caps  with  red  and  gold  crowns;  Cossacks  hurrying  I 
about  on  their  nimble  horses,  with  their  lances  vibrating  and  their  I 
pennons  streaming  out  behind ;  the  insinuating  Armenian,  and  the  I 
sly-looking  Jew,  both  gliding  about  with  a  noiseless  step.  It  is  the  9 
same  with  language ;  we  ask  a  question  in  French,  and  arc  answered  9 
in  German ;  we  appeal  to  a  bystander  in  German,  and  he  replies  in  || 
Kussian ;  we  muster  up  a  remark  in  J^ussian,  and  a  man  at  our  31 
elbow  makes  a  suggestion  in  Persian ;  before  he  has  done,  another  ^ 
from  behind,  breaks  in  upon  him  in  Tartar;  a  cross  fire  of  Kalmuck  k 
and  Kirghiz  follows.  A  fearful  explosion  of  snorts,  coughs,  sighs,  ^ 
and  sneezes — the  characteristic  marks  of  the  Tcherkess  language—  1 
having  gone  off  at  our  ear,  we  take  flight  in  despair  from  this  deluge 
of  unintelligible  information.”  ? 


^Juartfvln  ^\rDiflu  of  lltiratiire. 


Orn  compte-reiidu  of  French  publications  must  always  necessarily 
be  very  unpretending  in  its  dimensions,  and  rather  meagre-looking 
when  compared  to  the  reports  of  German  literary  doings.  Philo- 
Bophy,  theology,  and  the  cognate  sciences,  do  not  flourish  much  on  S 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  ;  and  although  the  intellectual  life  of  our  Gal-  9 
lican  neighbours  is  by  no  means  extinct,  yet  we  know  that  their  » 
penchant  is  generally  towards  the  lighter  walks  of  literature.  The  "9 
news  we  have  been  able  to  collect  is,  therefore,  somewhat  scanty,  and 
our  feelings  of  envy  are  not  inconsiderable  towards  our  more  for-  9 
tuiiate  co-reviewers,  who,  after  filling  six  or  seven  pages  of  small  9 
type  with  critical  notices,  yet  acknowledge  that  they  could  easily  9 
find  materials  to  supply  half  a  dozen  more.  9 

“  A  V impossible  nut  n' est  ienUy^  says  the  French  proverb,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  do  our  best.  5l.  .lules  Simon’s  volume  on  ■'JB 
“  Liberty  of  Gonscience,” ^  is  the  first  publication  we  find  before  us;  39 
we  mark  with  pleasure  the  renewed  attempt  made  by  this  gentleman  ''9 
to  revive  amongst  his  countrymen  the  flame  of  sound  philosophy,  1 
and  the  success  which  he  has  obtained  proves  that  his  appeal  is  '3 
made  in  the  right  direction.  Liberty  of  conscience  seems  to  us  a  "9 
worn-out  theme,  a  question  which  has  long  since  been  settled  for 
ever;  but  the  recent  events  in  Belgium  clearly  demonstrate  how 
necessary  it  is  still  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  Ultramontanist  | 
prelates,  that  religious  freedom  is  a  right  which  no  nation,  valuing  - 
its  existence  as  a  political  hod\',  will  yield  without  a  struggle*  J 

'  La  Lib«rU  da  Couscionco.  Par  M.  Jules  Simon.  8vo.  Paris  :  llaohetta  4 
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Simon’s  book  comprises  four  lectures  delivered  last  year  at  the 
Ghent  Literary  Society,  and  now  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated  by 
a  Inrge  appendix  of  original  documents. 

Precept  is  strong,  but  we  know  that  example  has  still  greater 
power,  and  consequently  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers,  with 
special  earnestness,  the  “  Memoirs  of  Jean  Kou,”*  just  published  for 
the  first  time,  under  the  auspices  of  the  “  Societe  de  I’llistoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran<,’ais.”  Jean  Kou  was  a  Huguenot  of  the  good 
old  times;  he  lived  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  enduring  persecution  for  his  religious  faith.  Jlis  bio¬ 
graphy  is  full  of  interesting  details ;  it  contains  many  letters  which 
throw* new  light  on  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  the 
character  of  Bossuet,  in  particular,  does  not  rise  in  our  estimation 
after  we  have  perused  tlie  account  of  the  shullling  manner  with 
which  he  treated  the  unfortunate  M.  llou. 

How  often  are  we  misled  by  the  statements  of  sober-minded  his¬ 
torians  ! — writers  who  see  only  the  outward  appearance  of  things, 
and  who,  either  from  prejudice  or  neglect,  do  not  go  beyond  tho 
polished  and  glittering  surface  of  events,  such  as  they  are  described  in 
olllcial  documents,  or  narratives  put  forth  cum  privilegio!  We  study  in 
Voltaire’s  “  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,”  the  progress  of  that  wonderful 
reign,  and  we  believe  that  everything  was  order,  greatness,  justice, 


and  prosperity.  Let  us  then  look  into  Saint-Simon’s  Memoirs,  or 
Jean  lion’s  correspondence,  aud  wo  see  many  an  ugly  flaw  disfigur¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  picture.  If  you  credit  Bossuet’s  oraisons  fanehres^ 
Conde  was  a  saint,  Le  Tellier  a  demi-god,  the  Duchess  of  (Orleans  an 
angel,  and  the  Princess  Palatine  a  model  of  every  virtue,  liefer  to 
Bussy-Jiabutin,^  and  you  will  soon  ’discover  that  the  heroes  of  the 
“  eagle  of  ]\leaux  ”  were  frequently  addicted  to  something  exceed¬ 
ingly  like  rascality.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  thatlMadamo  de  Sevigne’s 
cousin  it  not  always  trustworthy,  and  we  would  not,  at  all  events, 
invite  our  fair  readers  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  book  which 
caused  his  exile.  We  have  mentioned  him  just  for  the  sake  of 
noticing  the  terrible  stream  of  corruption  which  tainted  French 
society  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  Jesuitism,  and  w'e  now'  return  to 
books  of  a  more  serious  character.  Paulo  majora  canamufi, 

M.  Matter’s  name  is  a  suflicient  guarantee  for  piety,  sound  learn¬ 
ing,  and  an  agreeable  style  of  w'riting;  well  known  by  his  history 
of  Gnosticism,  and  his  masterly  account  of  Alexandrian  philosophy; 
the  author  of  the  “  Philosophic  de  laBeligion”  *  has  produced  a  work 
which  will  take  a  permanent  place  amongst  the  most  useful  text¬ 
books  written  for  divinity  students.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
finding  so  distinguished  a  savant  occupying  the  important  post  of 
lecturer  at  the  Protestant  academy  of  Strasburg ;  and  when  the 


’  M^moires  et  Opuscules  inddits  de  Jean  Ron,  etc.  2  vols ,  8vo.  Paris  :  chei 
les  Lihraires  Protestants. 

’  Histoire  Amoiireuse  des  Gaules.  Par  Bussy-Rabutin.  12mo.  Paris  :  Jannet. 
(Biblioth^ue  Elz<^virienne.) 

*  Philosophie  de  la  Religion.  Par  M  Matter,  Inspocteur-G^ntral  houorain', 
4c.  2  vols.,  12aio.  Paris  :  Qrassiirt. 
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«‘ir(Mimstnno('s  of  the  times  fire  calling  fort^  the  energies  of  all  those 
who  fet*l  an  inten*8t  in  the  progress  of  true  religion,  it  is  with 
iileasim*  that  wo  see  young  men  ])reparing  to  bo  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  filling  the  lecture-room  of  such  a  teacher  as  flatter. 

The  increasing  anxiety  which  has  been  manifesting  itself  lately 
amongst  our  French  Protestant  brethren  is  evident  from  the  at  ten. 
tion  paid  to  the  monuments  of  ancient  divines,  and  to  the  chef. 
dUruvren  of  the  giants  of  days  gone  by.  A  few  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  publisher  to  undertake  an  edition  of 
Calviirs  xvorks.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  reprint  of  the  great 
Reformer  8  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  is  commanding  an 
extensive  sale,  and  subscribers  are  readily  found  for  Diimouliii’s 
“  Nouveaute  du  Papisme,”  and  for  the  complete  works  of  Marnix  de 
Sainte-Aldegonde.  Agrippa  d’Aubigne’s  Alemoirs,  published  by 
M.  liudovic  Lalanne  in  lsr>  t,  attracted  the  curiosity  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  those  re  aders  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  Huguenot  literature.  The  new'  edition  of  the  same  author’a 
poetry,  just  issued  in  dannet’s  “  liibliotheque  Elzevirienne,”^  has 
had  the  good  result  of  suggesting,  from  the  liberal  press,  some  very 
just  and  timely  remarks  on  the  respective  positions  of  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  in  France.  Agrippa  d’ A ubigne  was  a  writer  full 
of  energy;  and  if  his  taste  is  not  always  of  the  purest,  the  sentiment 
which  inspired  him  wlion  ho  composed  his  “  Tragicpies,”  is  one  of 
intense  and  very  legitimate  indignation  against  the  tyrants  who, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  had,  by  their  misgoveriimeut,  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  France :  — 

“  Nos  tyrans  Jinjourd’hui  entreat  d’une  autre  sorto  ; 
li!i  ville  (pie  les  voit  a  visage  de  morte. 

Quand  Ron  prince  la  foiile,  il  la  voit  de  tels  yeux 
Quo  Nt^ron  voyait  lionie  en  Teelat  de  sea  feux; 

Quainl  le  tyran  s’cgaie  en  la  ville  qu’il  eutre, 

La  ville  est  un  corps  inort,  il  j)asso  sur  son  ventre, 

Et  ce  n’est  jdus  du  lait  qu’elle  [)rodigue  en  fair, 

C’est  <l\i  wing. 

Such  are  the  striking  images  which  ]\radame  de  Alaintcnon’s 
gratidfather  found  to  describe  tyranny  ;  we  have  quoted  the  passage, 
l  ecanso  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its  a  propos^  and  despotism  is  the 
same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Thus,  at  all  events,  would  certainly 
say  M.  Edgar  Qiiinet,  who,  after  having  played  a  conspicuous  part 
iu  the  opj)ositiou  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  now'  living 
as  an  exile  in  Belgium,  and  putting  forth  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works.*  M.  Quiuot  was  formerly  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  College 
de  France;  he  began  his  career  as  an  author  by  a  translation  of 
Herder’s  great  work  on  the  pbiloso[)by  of  history,  and  the  eloquent 
denunciations  of  .lesuitism  which  be  made,  together  with  his  col- 
Icagiie  M.  Micludet.  are  still  fresh  iu  the  recollections  of  all  those 
who  inhabited  the  (Juartier  Latin,  a.d.  1813.  It  is  not  astonishing 

L»‘8  Pragiques.  Far  Ih.  Ag.  d’Aubign<$.  Publics  par  L.  Lalanne.  12mo. 
Pans :  Januet. 

•  (Euvros  coniplMo^  d  Edgar  (Juiuet.  10  vols..  8vo.  Paris  :  Pagnerre. 
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that  work:;*,  pamphlet.'^,  aiul  discourses  against;  Ultramoutanism 
hIiouKI,  at  the  present  time,  he  more  popular  than  ever;  and,  conse- 
quentlv,  31.  Ivlgar  Quiiud,  like  31.  Jules  Simon,  will  liiul  a  largo 
class  oV  readers.  His  style  is  pietures(pio,  full  of  animation  and  of 
freshness ;  and  although  he  is  not  a  professed  theologian,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  religious  qm'stions  with  an  (‘arnestuess  which  wo  cordially 
admire. 

31.  Krnest  Kenan  belongs  to  a  later  generation  than  the  author  of 
“  Promethee,”  and  ho  has  obtained  much  celebrity  from  tlie  extraor- 
diiiarv  knack  he  possesses  of  blending  the  most  extensivti  erudition 
with  all  the  liveliness  and  entrain  wliich  is  the  characteristic  of  very 
voung  men.  31.  Jvenan,  however,  has  unfortunately  allowed  himself 
to  sink  in  the  quagmire  of  scepticism,  and  the  volume  which  wc  are 
now  noticing,  comprising  papers  and  reviews  originally  published  in 
tin*  columns  of  two  widely  s[)rcad  periodicals,  will,  in  their  collected 
form,  do  much  harm,  after  having  separately  disseminati'd  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ndigious  indiiferenee  amongst  a  nation  whose  tendency 
towards  that  direction  is,  alas,  too  markc'd  aln'ady.  31.  Kenan’s 
pnj>er  cm  Clianning  is,  ])erhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  essays 
included  in  his  “  llistoire  Keligieuse  it  was  contributed  originally 
to  tlu?  Jicvne  defi  Deux  J/o/n/cs,  and  when  it  iirst  appeared,  wo 
remcmh(‘r  that  it  was  severely  but  justly  criticized  by  31.  J'].  do  Pres- 
sense,  the  accomplished  (‘ditor  of  llui  Jirrifc  C/tre/irnne.  Tlie  great 
defect  of  31.  Ib'uau  is  a  fondness  for  raillery,  an  e])igrammatic  turn 
which  w('  consiiler  as  extremely  dangerous,  and  which  it  is  painfid  to 
mdice  in  a  writer  who  is  only  just  out  of  his  teens.  A  oltairo  was 
vit)h‘nt,  Diderot  became  rabid  wbenever  Pbristianitv  was  discussed; 
hut  we  far  prefer  violence  and  frenzy  to  the  polite,  gentlemanly,  and 
coiub'scending  impiety  of  31.  Pamest  Kenan.  He  is,  wo  fear,  the 
re])resentative  of  a  class  of  thinkers  whose  name  is  legion,  and 
against  whom  we  cannot  suiliciently  caution  our  read(’rs. 

We  named  (’haniung  just  now:  the  principal  works  of  the  great 
Anic  rican  rnitarian  have  been  translated  into  French  some  years 
ago,  hy  31.  Lahonlaye;  and  now  wc  have  to  notice  a  memoir  of  his 
life  written  by  an  Jinf/Iish  lady,  who  has  taken  ns  her  chaperon 
.M.  Fharh's  d(^  Kemiisat.^  The  volume  is  interesting,  and  carefully 
got  up;  hut  we  must  confess  that  no  amount  of  talent  would  recon¬ 
cile  us  to  the  doctrines  which  31.  Kenan  seems  to  sympathize  with 
so  much.  31.  3laine  de  Biran  is  an  author  and  a  metaphysician  whom 
we  value?  a  great  deal  more,  and  whose  influence  in  France  has  been, 
during  the  Ke*storation,  very  considerable.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
writers  wlio  beaded  tlie  reaction  against  the  Sensationalism  of  the 
last  centnry;  and  31.  Cousin,  no  incompetent  judge  in  such  matters, 
used  to  say  of  I'.im  :  “  C’est  notre  maitre  a  tons.”  31.  de  Biran  bad 
left  a  nnnd>orof  important  31SS.,  the  publication  of  which  was  to  tako 
place  when  the  events  of  181-S  eamc  to  put  a  stop  to  all  literary 
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undertakings,  Xavillo,  of  (^eneva,  to  ^^holu  these  papers  now 
belong,  has  determined  upon  at  last  committing  them  to  the  press; 
and,  ns  a  sort  of  prelinunary  work,  he  now  presents  us  with  an 
interesting  piece  of  bio'jjra]))!}',  lo‘j:etlier  with  a  few  fragments  de.  | 
tached  from  the  philoso]>lu'r’s  unedited  writings.* 

AVe  heartily  wish  Al.  Xaville  every  success  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  insfanratio  vuKjna.  l.ct  us,  by  way  of  conclusion,  invite  the 
attention  of  our  n'aders  to  a  ])criodical  winch,  bettor  than  nuy  other, 
will  make  them  acquainted  with  the  state  of  metaphysical  and  reli- 
pious  lit(‘ratnre  on  the  French  side  of  the  Channel :  we  mean  the 
Cotnptrs-rendfiif  den  Seancen  de  V Acadhnxe  des  Sciences  Ulorales  et 
PoHtiques.  The  lirst  four  numbers  for  the  ])resent  year  are  now 
before  us,  and  include  notices  of  the  greatest  valiie.^*’ 


’thiff  llotifcs. 


Life:  its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  riienonicna;  also  Times  and  Seasons.  By  Leo 

II.  Grindon.  London:  Whittaker  and  Co.  185G. 

How  much  is  contained  in  that  one  word  “life,” — the  great  object  of 
attraction  to  our  curiosity,  and  of  interest  to  our  atfcctions.  lii  some 
respects,  our  own  peculiar  attribute,  yet  in  others  shared  with  us  bv 
the  heasts  and  the  lluwers,  we  cannot  wonder  that  iVoin  the  earliest 
ages  it  has  been  the  great  theme  of  speculation,  and  that  tiic  various 
problems  which  it  j)resents  have  ever  exercised  the  profouiulest 
thoughts  of  men.  Alany  times  attempted,  many  times  ahandoiied, 
these  problems  still  remain  for  us,  as  deep  and  almost  as  dark  as  at 
the  iirst.  Act  wt*  cannot  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  a  necessarv 
and  especial  mystcriousneas  invests  the  phenomena  of  life,  separatiiif; 
them  trom  ;\11  other  facts  whicli  surround  ns,  and  j)lacing  them 
in  :i  peculiar  sense  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  Ot 
all  things  that  are  knowahlo  we  cannot  but  tliink  that  life,  as 
being  that  which  lies  closest  to  us,  to  which  we  Jis  intelligent 
or  knowing  creatures  are  most  related,  is  that  whicli  may  be 
best  understood,  most  profoundly  sympathized  with.  In  life,  we 
hope  and  believe  that  man  mav  see  more  of  the  methods  of  Cod’s 
working,  and  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  llis  ways,  than  in  .any 
other  phenomena  of  the  material  universe.  All  things  end  in 
mystery  ;  but  this  mysterious  houndary  mav  be  nearer  or  farther 
oil  a  larger  or  a  smaller  share  ri'claimed  for  knowledge  and  for 
symp.athy  tnim  the  illimitable  domain  of  awe  and  w’onder.  There  is 
r.o  necessary  prolanity  in  tlie  attempt  to  trace  the  law  s,  or  even  to 

Maine  de  Bii-an,  sa  Vie  et  pcs  IVnstcs.  Tar  F..  Xaville.  iSmo.  Paris  et 
:  Cherbuliez. 

Gomi^tcp-rcndus  des  Stances  de  I’Acaddmie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques 
PuMi(s  |>ar  M.  Verg6.  Paris  :  Durand. 
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discover  the  cause  of  life  ;  but  rather,  nuioli  to  nourish  piety  niul 
reverence.  Impiety,  imleeil,  has  abused  such  inquiries;  but  what 
has  not  impiety  abused  ?  To  tliink  safely  on  this  subject,  as  on  all 
others,  it  is  only  necessary  to  think  soundly;  the  lirst  step  to  wldeli 
is  to  obtain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  subject  of  thought.  Ao- 
thin^  has  contributetl  so  much  to  involve  the  idea  of  life  in  confusion 
as  the  indiscriminate  use  of  tlie  word  in  many  senses.  No  word  in 
truth  has  so  many  uses,  nor  in  respect  to  any  are  the  boundaries 
of  coJiceptions  essentially  distinct,  so  little  observed.  Alike  to 
the  pliysical  and  the  spiritual,  the  social,  th(‘  intellectual,  the 
ori^anic  and  the  inorj^anie,  is  the  word  ‘Mile’’  applied;  not  inaptly, 
iiuh'ed,  or  without  amj)le  justilicat ion  in  the  instincts  of  man- 
kiiul,  but  in  a  manner  fatal  to  seientilic  exploration.  I’hysieal 
or  (U’iianic  life  is  a  condition  of  matter  parallel  with,  and  inti¬ 
mately  relatt'd  to,  other  physical  conditions,  with,  which  it  is  con- 
liceted  accordinji;  to  laws  open  to  investii^ation  by  ordinary  means. 
Ibit  witli  life  in  this  sense  is  not  to  be  confounded  the  emotional, 
eoMscious,  moral  life  to  which  in  our  own  case,  it  is  subservient. 


That  these  modes  of  bcin^  should  1)3  also  termed  “life”  is  a  fact 
of  ileep  sujj^jjjestiveness,  and  should  allbrd  stimulus  to  the  investij^a* 
tioii  of  that  physical  life  which  is  open  to  our  direct  obscnatioii 
and  experiment.  3lr.  (xrindoiTs  Ixxdv,  though  full  of  profound  and 
admirable  observations,  and  ])ervaded  by  a  devout  and  philo- 
S(q)hi<*al  spirit,  is  open  to  obj(*ction  on  this  score.  Dwelling 
almost  exclusively  ujx)n  the  geiuTalizing  side  of  his  argument, 
and  intent  upon  tracing  the  oneness  of  the  material  with  the 
spiritual,  he  not  oidy  fails  to  give  due  prominence  to  their 


necessary  distinctiu'ss,  from  our  ])oint  of  view,  but  puls  liim- 
self,  alike  ne(‘dlessly  and  damagingly,  into  oj)position  to  the 
teachings  of  science  in  lu'r  own  domain.  Of  this  tln*re  is  an  instance 


in  his  reterence  to  what  is  called  the  Corndation  of  the  Phvsical  and 


Vital  Forces.  Jb-iellv  stated,  that  doctrine  is  as  follows:  inasmuch 
as  it  is  demonstral)le  that  vegidable  and  animal  life  is  not  only 
dependent  upon  the  inorganic  forces,  such  as  heat,  light,  chemical 


action,  or  electricity,  but  that  it  is  interchangeable  with  them  in  the 


fiamc  sense  as  they  are  with  each  otluT  (lu'at  and  light  for  example 
being  absorbed,  and  vegetable  life  ('xisting  in  their  place),  it  is 
argued  that  what  is  called  the  vital  force,  in  relation  to  vegetable 


and  animal  /W/V.s%  is  only  a  form  of  some  common  force,  of  which 
heat,  light,  or  electricity,  are  also  forms.  This  may  at  first  appear  a 
ditficult  idea  to  grasp,  but  in  truth  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  axiom, 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  ami  that  the  (pii  ysical)  vital 
force  is  j)art  of  the  general  constitution  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
consifler  that  organic  life  is  a  constant  miracle,  in  the  special  sense; 
we  sec  indeed  its  dc'pendence  on  sc'cond  causes;  and  nothing  can  bo 
more  our  bonnden  duty,  as  inve.stigators  of  nature,  than  the  attempt 
to  reduce  this  known  dependence  to  a  clear  and  definite  statement. 
On  this  doctrine  IMr.  (irindon  remarks:  “Doubtless  there  is  a  cor¬ 


relation  of  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  of  nature,  for  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  all  are  but  so  many  modes  of  operation 
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of  one  primitive  force,  that  is  attruction  ;  but  there  is  no  correlation 
or  convert ibilitv,  no  capnoity  of  interchanj^e  between  those  forces, 
and  the  spiritual  energy  ichich  underlies  and  acts  through  them.'^  (^^•21.) 
The  perversion  of  thought  that  dictated  this  remark  is  very  evident. 
We  have  in  this  work,  indeed,  a  most  instructive  example  ot  reason- 
inj^  in  the  wron"  direction.  Our  author  begins  witli  tlie  higliest, 
and  from  that  comes  down  to  the  lowest ;  tlrst  defining  tlie  spiritual 
life,  he  apjilics  the  conceptions  thus  obtained  straightway  to  the 
phvsical.  Surely  this  is  as  inaccurate,  thougii  piThaps  less  imnip- 
diatclv  mi.'^chievous,  as  it  is  to  reverse  the  proces.s.  and  apply  physical 
conceptions  to  the  spiritual.  To  us  it  appears  that  true  progress 
must  take  the  opposite  course.  We  must  have  jiatieucc,  and  be 
content  to  learn  first  to  understand  the  lower,  that  we  may  rise  to  a 
(comprehension  of  the  higlier.  We  believe  that  the  ]»hysical  life  is 
submitt(‘d  to  our  investigation  for  this  very  piii  [)Osc,  tliat  by  a  biiow- 
ledge  of  it  we  may  be  better  able  to  appreciate  and  feel  tiie  spiritual. 
W’e  have  not  maiie  tlieso  observations  bi’cause  a  recognition  of  the 
spiritual  as  underlying  and  determining  the  material  is  unwelcome 
to  us.  31ost  fully  do  we  believe  that  the  ehanging  forms  of  nature 
are  but  expressions  of  the  all-pervading  will  of  (Jod,  and  tokens  of 
llis  eternal  presence.  It  is  because  we  value  tliis  s[)iritualism’' 
that  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  any  representation  of  it  that 
tends  to  diminish  its  authority,  and  expose  it  to  just  objection, 
rirmly  jicrsuaded  that  there  is  no  truer  friend  to  piety  than  the 
strictest  science,  and  that  nothing  can  so  demonstrate  divinity 
in  nature  as  the  most  rigid  induction,  we  hold  fast  to  fact  and  sound 
argument,  and  dcpn'catc  any  speculations,  however  fascinating,  which 
may  seem  to  ]u*omise  us  a  shorter  road  to  the  particular  results  that 
we  d(,*sirc.  Thus  far  we  are  compelled  to  j)rotesl  against  31r. 
ffrindon’s  tn'atmcnl  of  his  subject;  unwillingly,  because  the  book 
has  groat  merit,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  study.  In  his 
jM'erace  he  disclaims  originality,  but  to  many  readers  his  views 
will  com(‘ with  an  aspect  of  great  novelty.  We  may  add  that  the 
value  ol  the  work  is  greatly  increased  by  tlie  numerous  quotatioas  it 
couiiiiiis  ot  profound  and  beautiful  sentiiiieiils  from  the  writers  ot 
all  ages.  i 


Sr.LLCT  ^\  ORKS  OF  Dr.  Ch.xlmers,  Vols.  XI.,  XII.  (completing  the  Series).  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Constable  &  Co. 

W  fc  are  happy  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  cheap  reprint  of 
the  Works  ot  this  eminent  man.  Tiie  eleventh  voliinie  contains  hifl 
treatises  on  Church  and  College  Establishments,  Church  Extension, 
and  the  Parochial  System.  Tlie  twelfth  includes  his  sketches  ol 
Moral  and  Mental  Philosopliy,  and  various  short  Tracts  and  Essays, 
iiicludiug  ilic  introductions  to  several  volumes  in  Collins’s  Series  ol 
C  h^i^tian  Authors,  Among  the  latter  we  would  point  out  as  worthy 
ol  special  notice,  the  introduction  to  Archibald  .Hall’s  Treatise  on 
the  l  aith  and  Influence  ot  the  Cfospel.  Of  course  our  views  dillcr 
widely  tro:n  tlmse  ot  tiie  venerable  writer  on  manv  points  whicli  aro 
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liisciisscd  in  the  eleventh  volume ;  but  haviiic;  said  this,  we  can  most 
cordiallv  recommend  them  to  our  readers  as  the  productions  of  a 
strou^-Iuiuded,  larj^c-heartod  man,  glowiiifj^  with  love  to  God  and 
man,  who,  while  advocatini;  most  strenuously  the  distinctive  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  urged  with  fervid  eloquence  their  practical 
ap|)licalion  to  tlie  daily  conduct  of  lile.  By  way  of  illustration,  we 
will  give  one  short  extract  from  the  essay  alluded  to  above:  — 

“  To  know' and  to  think  that  a  man  is  jiislilicd  by  faith,  is  one 
thing;  actually  to  have  that  faith,  is  another.  .  .  .  Von  may  know 
that  laith  justities  a  man,  and  yet  liave  ik>  faith  whatever  of  your 
own.  It  may  be  a  favourite  dogma  tliis  article  of  justitieation,  and 
vou  having  tlie  dogma,  yet  wanting  the  faith,  may  have  no  juslili- 
cation.  You  may  embrace,  and  with  fond  alfeetion  too,  the  sound 
doctrines  upon  this  subject,  and  yet  not  by  any  faith  of  your  own 
have  actually  embraced  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  so  this 
dt>cirine  of  tlicology  may  be  of  aa  little  avail  toward  the  peace  and 
joy  of  your  (‘ternity,  as  any  doctrine  of  polities  or  of  philosophy  or 
of  agriculture.  .  .  .  All  that  ardour  and  earnostiiLss  and  intoler¬ 
ance  of  what  is  pronounced  a  damnable  canon,  which  are  so  oftmi 
exhibited  in  theological  controversv,  mav  often  be  resolveil  into  the 
pride  of  argument,  the  imjiatieuce  of  defeat,  the  jealousy  ot  other 
jiowors  and  other  uuderstaiidiugs.  ^I'liese  are  the  principles  w  hich 
uphold  the  Z(‘al  and  si reiuiousiu'ss  of  so  many  eombatauts  ou  the 
arena  of  a  merely  secular  debate,  and  make  each  so  resolute  in  tlie 
ailirmat ion  and  delenet' of  his  own  dogma.  And  on  no  other  prin¬ 
ciples  may  you  have  taken  your  sid('  on  the  agitated  question  ot  our 
accejitance  with  (Jod,  and  may  have  urg(‘d  it  with  the  most  intense 
allcciion  and  energy  that  their  aceiqitaiieo  brings  upon  faith,  and 
upon  it  alone.  'This  you  may  do,  and  yet  may  he  personally  w  ithout 
this  faith,  yourself  a  lieree  and  eager  [lartisan,  and  ou  the  riglit  ^ido 
loo  of  this  evangc'lieal  warlare — though  within  the  ree(‘ptaeles  of 
your  moral  system,  there  be  nought  of  Mhe  substance  of  things 
liopcil  lor,*  and  nought  of  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.” — A^ol. 
XII.,  p.  1(U). 


Iti.Aiii’.s  (’uRONoi-omcAL TAni.Ks.  Revised  and  Knlargcd.  RyJ.  \V.  U«>330.  noha’a 
Scientific  Library.  1850. 

Both  the  publisher  and  the  editor  deserve  the  thanks  of  every 
student ;  the  former  for  the  plan  and  arrangement,  the  latter  for  the 
j)ainstaking  and  laborious  compilation  of  this  very  useful  work, 
which  is,  we  believe,  at  once  the  clu‘npest  and  most  comjiicte  of  the 
kind  in  our  language,  lii  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  “the  most 
trustworthy  authorities  in  our  own,  in  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
have  been  consulted,  mostly  in  the  originals.  .  .  The  h’asti  llelleniei 
and  Bomani  of  C^linton  have  l)(*en  invaluable  guides;  and  with  Usher 
and  Hales,  and  occasionally  Bausaiiias  and  Herodotus,  have  furnished 
the  chief  materials  for  the  chronology  of  Balostine  and  early  (Greece. 
•  .  .  The  early  dates  of  Koine  have  been  supplied  by  comparing  Livy, 
Hionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Xiebuhr,  with  ('linton  and  other 
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Hermoda,  a  Colon  V,  a  Fortress,  and  a  Prison  ;  or,  Kighteen  Months  in  ths 
SuuitTi  Ishiiuls.  Py  a  Field-OlHcer.  Loiulun  :  Longnmns.  ISiiT. 


A  PLE\siN(»  skoti'li  of  life  aiul  manners  in  the  liennuda  Islands  is 
given  in  tlie  volume  ot  a  Fit'ld-OHloer.  I'liese  islands  have  long  been 
eelebrated  for  the  purity  ot  the  air,  the  delight lulness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  tiny  landscapes  in  which  they  abound.  In 
fact,  they  may  be  regarded  as  classic  soil,  since  Waller  has  illustrated 
their  natural  products  in  his  immortal  verse;  Aloore — unhappily 
in  ollice  there  for  a  short  time — written  some  pretty  strains  to 
the  beauty  of  their  fair  ladit's  ;  and  commentators  undertaken  to  prove 
that  Shakspere  had  the  Ih'rmuda  Isles  in  vi(‘w  whtui  he  wrote  the 
“Tempest,”  and  banisln*d  Prospero  and  his  charming  daughter  to 
undiscov(‘rable  shores.  The  ri'aderwill  find  besides  a  sketchy  history 
of  the  islands  and  their  present  social  condition,  some  able  remarks 
on  the  Bermudas  as  a  naval  station  and  fortress  against  the  coast  of 
America;  whilst  those  curious  in  penal  qiu'stions  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  and  reformation  of  our  criminals,  will  bo  let  into  a  few  secrets 
about,  and  be  able  to  envy  the  “luxury”  of,  convict  lite  in  this 
(hdightfid  clust(T  of  “gems  of  the  sea.” 


Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations,  Puoveurs,  Maxims,  and  Mottoes,  CkiFsical 
and  ^[edi^eval,  including  Law  'J'enns  and  Phrases,  with  a  ►Selection  of  Greek 
Quotations.  Edited  hy  IL  T.  Kiley,  B.A.,  late  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Pp.  TioS.  Bohn’s  Classical  Library. 

Tins  eolh'elion  is  limited  to  Latin  and  (treek  quotations,  amounting 
in  all  to  more  than  eight  thousand.  A  sejiarati*  volume  will  be 
(levoti'd  to  those  in  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  (Jm-man 
languages.  In  the  preface,  Air.  Holm  speaks  of  the  very  ellicient 
assistance  of  his  eldest  son,  Air.  W.  S.  liohn,  who  has  been  a  coad¬ 
jutor  throughout,  particularly  in  the  Grei'k  portion,  containing 
upwards  of  live  hundred  (piotations.  AV’^e  scarcely  need  say  that  this 
volume  is  a  most  desirable  mecuni  for  all  students  and  literary 
men.  The  typographical  execution  is  worthy  of  the  established 
reputation  of  Alessrs.  Childs’s  press. 


I  HE  Works  of  Siiaksfere.  Vols.  XT.  and  Xll.  (Knight's  Cabinet  Editio!!.) 

W.  &  11.  Chambers. 

liiF.SE  two  volumes  complete  this  very  elegant  and  convenient  edi¬ 
tion.  They  contain  the  Poems,  a  Life,  abridgiMl  by  the  author  from 
Charles  Ividght’s  remarkabh'  volume  calh'd  “  Wiliiam  Shakspere,  a 
Biography,”  and  having,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  all  the  recent, 
|>amstaking  judgment  and  love  of  the  subject  so  strikingly  mani- 
.  t.'sted  in  that  faseiiiatiug  narrative,  and  tin*  “►Studies,”  containing 
the  curious  “History  of  Opinion  on  the'  Writings  of  Sli.-ikspere,” 
c()mpilt‘d  by  the  sane*  indefatigable  hand.  The  volumes  are  got  up 
"ith  the  neatness  and  elegance  which  arc  cliaracteristic  of  all  the 
publications  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers. 
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